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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“I've just heard from my draft board” 


“They tell me I’m in the Army now. 
I’ve passed my physical exam and all 
the rest of it, and I’m certified to do 
one of the most important jobs in the 
world — helping to give strength to 
America’s fighting troops. . . .” 


The lady has a right to be proud. 
For today, all over the United States, 
fresh milk is being served in Army 
cantonments as a basic part of the 
conditioning diet. 


The rich and regular appearance of 
milk and milk products on U. S. Army 
mess tables is one of the reasons why 
the boys in the camps grow healthier 
month by month, 


National Dairy is using its far-flung 
facilities for production, processing 
and distribution to speed milk and 
milk products in ever greater volume 
to Army posts in many areas in this 
country and abroad. 


And to the men in service over- 
seas, National Dairy is shipping mil- 
lions of pounds of an unusual new milk 
product . . . a preserved butter for ex- 
port that will not melt at 110 degrees! 


This versatile food is only one of 
many products of National Dairy 
Products Corporation, an organization 
whose research is devoted to the excit- 
ing task of making milk and its many 


products ever more abundantly avail- 
able to people everywhere. 





Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of milk as a human food 
...as a base for the development of new 
products and materials ... as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farm 
and in the towns and cities of America. 





NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 











Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 
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Not so long ago, the Reynolds Metals 
Co. was making aluminum foil wrap- 
pers for soda water bottles and candy. 
Today it’s turning out aluminum alloy 
parts and skin plates for airplanes. 

Lucky for us, this conversion was 
completed by the time war came. In 
fact, the job was done only because 
R. S. Reynolds, the company’s presi- 
dent, had foresight 
and plenty of cour- 
age, along with the 
ability to get things 
done in a hurry. 

Suppose he did 
have to hock his 
plants for $43,000,- 
000 to finance a new industrial set-up! 
Reynolds believed in himself, his com- 
pany, his country. 

Next issue we’re bringing you the 
story of Reynolds, the man and his 
achievements. The story is aptly called 
“REYNOLDS: ALADDIN OF ALUMINUM.” 
The author, James Finan, is one of the 
country’s front-rank writers. 





* 


Another story in the next issue will be 
“OPPORTUNITIES IN Post-War Hous- 
ING,” by H. S. Kahm. This is the sec- 
ond in our series of stories on invest- 
ment opportunities in industries that 
will boom after the war, and it should 
challenge the interest of every reader. 


* 


One of our star reporters, C. Lester 


Walker, returns next issue with 
another story of a New England char- 
acter, Ralph K. Bar- 
ter, “the biggest 


business man in the 
little fishing village 
of Stonington, 
Maine.” 

Starting as a lob- 
sterman, Barter has 
built a many-sided business that now 
brings in around a million a year— 
and it’s imagination that’s put him 
where he is today. Says the author: 
“When you see what imagination has 
done for Barter and for Stonington, 
you have a suspicion that maybe it 
isn’t a dearth of business possibilities 
that makes some communities fall off 
and decay. It’s probably just a lack of 
imagination in this or that little town.” 

The story, called “He Usep His 
IMAGINATION,” is one you can’t afford 
to miss—THE EpirTors. 
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THINGS THAT COUNT 

The current [Nov. 15] issue of Forses 
carries an article entitled, “Facing the Fu- 
ture,” by Leo M. Cherne. 

The writer goes on at great length to 
show what the war does and is going to do 
to us and brings his article to a close with 
this statement, “If this war has taught us 








Caden Steg? 


anything, it is that it is physical things 
which count. It is in them that a nation is 
rich or poor.” 

We humbly beg to differ with Mr. Cherne. 
The fullness of life never has consisted of 
the possession of things. Mere possession 
never has and never will bring happiness and 
contentment. For, “what shall it profit a 











Many thanks. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (Bh 


“AN URGENT CALL FOR YOU” 


"Please do not make Long Distance 
telephone calls to war-busy centers 
unless it is really necessary.” 


That helps keep the lines open for war 
messages and war's on the wires these days. 
When we can get telephone materials again 
we'll give you all the wires you desire. 
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man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” 

The intangibles of life count the most, 
Man cannot live by bread alone.—CeEntRat 
Hicw Scuoot (Cincinnati) News. 


Mr. Cherne, we are sure, did not mean to 
imply that material things are the only 
things that make a full life. The slogan, 
“With all thy getting, get understanding,” 
carried at the top of our first editorial page 
every issue since 1917 expresses our editorial 
policy —Tue Eprrtors. 










ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


I want to take this opportunity to tell you 
that I thoroughly enjoyed reading the Anni- 
versary Number of Forses. Your organiza. 
tion is to be most highly complimented on 
the fine work done.—Tue Joun C. Winston 
Co., New York, N. Y. 




















Please accept my hearty congratulations on 
both the content and make-up of your Silver 
Anniversary edition. It is indeed a most at- J 
tractive edition. Wishing you continued suc- 
cess in this great work you are doing.—J ack 
WituiaMs, editor and publisher, Waycross 
Journal-Herald, Waycross, Ga. 




























SUGGESTION 


Here is an idea for getting fighter planes 
across the Atlantic, or over any stretch of 
country where it is impossible to refuel from 
the ground: 

You doubtless recall the many non-stop 
endurance flights which were made possible 
by means of refuelling in flight. 

One 70-ton cargo plane, such as the Doug- 
las B-19 or the Martin “Mars,” can carry 
some 15 tons of extra gasoline, in addition 
to what it would require to fly across the 
Atlantic from Newfoundland to Ireland. 

Fighter planes can carry enough gasoline 
to fly half way across and then be refuelled 
from transport planes. I figure that one such 
transport can refuel 10 fighter planes, al- 
lowing 500 gallons for refuelling each one. 

In some cases refuelling has been done 
by means of a hose; in other cases it has 
been done by dropping large cans of gas on 
the end of a line whick were picked up as 
air mail is picked up in some places where 
no landings are made.—Frep R. CutcHeEon, 
Madison, Wis. 


REPRINT 


I am writing for permission to reproduce 
your magnificent “Your Flag Speaks to You” 
[Nov. 15] in an early issue of The Pontiac 
Warrior, plant publication of Pontiac Motor 
Division FRANK SKINNER, MacManus, John 
& Adams, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 





PROFIT 


I found one article in your last issue that 
has made me more money than my subscrip- 
tion costs. Please renew my subscription.— 
R. E. Lucas, president,. Missouri Store Co., 
Columbia, Mo. 





GETTING BETTER 


To me Forses Macazine is hitting on all 
cylinders—in fact, getting better every day 
in every way.—J. KinpELBERCER, chairman, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
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SAMC0. e Z 
Prediction: Next New Year will be a 


happier one for the U.S. . 


Will the people in 1944 demand a new 
deal, a new Administration? 


Industry is winning. 
Unionism is defeating itself. 


A 30% wage increase would wreck 
our railways. 


But this seems to be what certain high- 
ups at Washington want. 


Stock levels are low. 


Hitler would vote for non-use of idle 
U. S. silver for war purposes. 


Forecast: Our rubber situation will be 
patched. 


Living costs will rise somewhat, but 
should not skyrocket. 


"Twas the Farm Bloc that blocked 


Henderson. 


One welcome shortage: Rubber stamps 


‘in next Congress. 


Hoard war savings bonds, but not 
cash. 


Women will eke out manpower man- 


fully. 


1943 may not bring “Peace on earth” 
but promises to bring peace in Europe. 


Here’s hoping Director Nelson will 
prove as effective as Admiral Nelson! 


Strikes constitute sabotage. 


Rationing is a small price to pay for 


- victory. 


Nearing time for a pre-peace inter- 
national conference. 


Better a gas and oil shortage at home 
than on our fighting fronts. 


The Allies are waxing, the Axis 
waning. 
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T’Ss NO SECRET that the Japs are 

camped on 80% of the world’s tin 
supply and that America is facing a 
critical tin shortage. 


You have been asked to salvage every 
single tin can you use—to save every 
possible ounce of this vital war material. 
But, today, there is good news about the 
tin you salvage—and we believe you 
should know that news. 


This is it: A new electrical process 
makes the tin used in tin cans go 3 
times farther now than it did before. 


Tin plate was formerly made by dip- 
ping thin stéel sheets in molten tin. It 
produced a satisfactory coating, but 
used more tin than was really necessary. 


American engineers devised a new 
method—electroplating the steel with 
pure tin—and the result was a coating 
that required only one third as much tin. 


But the new tin plate had disadvan- 
tages. It was porous and did not provide 
complete protection against the acids in 
certain kinds of food. 





Then Westinghouse stepped in. 


Our research men and engineers, in 
co-operation with engineers of the steel 
industry, found a way of using radio 
waves to heat the dull, imperfect surface 
so that the tin fused almost instantly 
into a smooth protective coating. 


And the process is fast. A single 
machine can turn out enough tin 
plate in 18 minutes to cover an area 
the size of a football field! 


This new device is a typical example 
of electronics at work—a result of West- 
inghouse electrical research and “know- 
how’’. Already it is being installed in 
mills that turn out tin plate for a third 
of all the nation’s food cans. 


Naturally, this does not mean that 
there is less need for you to salvage your 
old tin cans. On the contrary—more than 
ever, tin is needed to protect the food 
supplied to our. fighting men all over 
the world. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse @ 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES — OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





... YOU can 
spot 1t every time 


SOME jobs, such as firefighter on an aircraft 
carrier, just naturally take something special 
and out-ofthe-ordinary. Producing Coca-Cola & 
is a specialized job, too. 


Coca-Cola represents the ex- 

perience of 57 years in 

blending Nature’s choicest , 
ingredients. It ends thirst quickly. More hen” 


that, it brings you an after-sense of refreshment 
that is mighty satisfying. 

The only thing like Coca-Cola is Coca-Cola, 
itself. Ask for Coca-Cola by its full name 

or by its friendly abbreviation, Coke. 














COPYRIGHT 1942, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 








What Will New Year Bring? 
The forepart of 1943 probably will bring engagements 
by Americans on foreign fronts involving heavy casualty 


lists. But also emphatic military successes. 








Before long the tide of victory promises to rise inspiring- 
ly. Indeed, this writer retains his long-held faith that by 
mid-year Hitler’s doom will be sealed. 

The cheerful outlook is that our next New Year will fore- 
shadow genuine happiness for us and for all right-thinking, 


liberty-loving peoples. 





| South to Revolt? 


Is the South trending towards revolt against the New 
Deal? The writer, after a sojourn in the South, believes the 
answer is “Yes.” 

Why the changed attitude? 

1. The South is rapidly becoming industrialized. 

2. The Administration’s attitude towards Negroes is 
blamed for having incited among them “impossible” senti- 
ment. The allegation is that the colored people have been 
spoiled by governmental relief largess, by Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
tenets, by lifting from many of them the necessity for work- 
ing regularly, industriously. 

Oftener than once the writer encountered new highhand- 
edness, not to say insolence, on the part of colored em- 
ployees. Some of them conveyed the impression that they 
felt superior to their jobs, that they resented having to rend- 
er service for which they were being paid. 

Everywhere the complaint was voiced that very large 
numbers of able-bodied Negroes refuse to accept jobs and 
to stay on them, that once they earn some money they elect 
to loaf. 

Indications are that the “Solid South” may not prove 
quite as solid as heretofore when November, 1944, comes. 




























Constitution Scrapped ?. 


What are we coming to governmentwise? 

One lone Senator recently, by filibuster, prevented Con- 
gress from passing a most urgently-needed law to make 
part of our gigantic hoard of idle silver available for essen- 
tial war purposes. When railway employees refused to abide 
by a decision of the nation’s highest labor tribunal, the 
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EDITOR 


President ordered it to recant and to shape a ruling which 
would placate the railwaymen. This was duly done—where- 
as whenever any company balked at an official labor ruling, 
its property was promptly seized by the military. President 
Roosevelt, flying directly in the teeth of Congress, peremp- 
torily ordered that a ceiling of $25,000-a-year net be im- 
posed on salaries—this, notwithstanding that all revenue 
measures, under the Constitution, originate with the House. 

Will the people submit to scrapping the Constitution? 

Under pretense of war necessity the Chief Executive, in 
his role as Commander-in-Chief, is exercising the most arbi- 
trary authority. Patriotism restrains rebellion. But do not 
the November election results suggest that the spirit of 
democracy isn’t dead, that a multiplying number of people 
want Constitutional Government, that, after the war, the 
majority of voters will insist upon a return to our long- 
cherished system of government? 


* 


Concentrate on contributing to the world; 
then collecting will take care of itself. 


* 


Stockholders Unduly Mulcted? . 


Self-denial and saving made possible 
America’s resources, America’s creation 


development of 
of’ unparalleled 
wealth, America’s unequaled standard of living. But, alas, 
frugality and investment are no longer treated as virtues but 
as vices by our political overlords. 

Investors who supplied the capital to found and upbuild 
enterprises, to provide the plants and equipment for jobs, 
are being unconscionably discriminated against. They are 
singled out for double taxation. Millions of thrifty individu- 
als and families who constitute the owners of employment- 
giving concerns are being treated taxwise as if their enter- 
prise was owned by one multi-millionnaire. President Harry 
J. Bauer, of Southern California Edison, aptly declares: 


“Your company is owned by some 94,000 common and preferred 
stockholders, and of this number some 85,000 own less than 100 
shares of stock each. You stockholders are in effect employing the 
corporation as an agency through which you engage in the electric 
utility business. You should not, in all fairness, be more heavily 
taxed as individuals engaged in business merely because you use 
the corporation as a convenient means of joint investment in a busi- 
ness which requires large amounts of capital.” 


Is it that Washington aspires to kill our whole private 
enterprise system? 
(Continued on page 26) 


























































HE modern warrior doesn’t hold 
his fire until he sees the whites of 
his enemy’s eyes. Today, the 
shooting starts while a raiding plane 
is a speck in the sky; while a ship is 
a blurred dot on the horizon, a tank 
a distant puff of dust in the desert. For 
this reason, lenses and prisms are 
vital in this war. Our Army and Navy 
need them in unprecedented quantities 
and of unprecedented accuracy. 
When war suddenly struck, we need- 
ed lenses for bomb and gun sights; 
for tank and submarine periscopes; 
for range and height finders; for bin- 
oculars. And we didn’t have them. The 
story of how we got them is one of 
the most heartening tales of the war 
effort. 


PROBLEMS GALORE 


The problems presented seemed al- 
most insurmountable. In the first 
place, precision optics calls for almost 
inconceivable accuracy—down to the 
half of a millionth of an inch. On such 
a surface a single microbe would loom 
up as a mountain! American workmen 
weren't supposed to be any good in 
this field. They didn’t like patient, 
fussy work; they preferred the big, 
the heroic, the slapdash. Or so the 
legend went. 

There was a firm conviction that the 
only really good lens worker was a 
German, preferably born in Jena, 
home of the great Zeiss works. He was 
in his 60s or 70s and came from a 
long line of optical workers. 

I have just seen a plant which was 
non-existent a year and a half ago. It 
is turning out optical elements with 
as high standards as any ever pro- 
duced by Zeiss—elements alongside 
which expensive camera lenses are 
crude crockery. And it is manned by 
people who a year ago. were road 
workers; by mountaineers; and by 
women from river-bottom farms. This 
is the Zenith Optical Co. of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. It has done the kind of 





Eves For the Allies 


From spectacle lenses to precision optics 
—that’s the story of the Polan brothers 


By J. D. RATCLIFF 


job in the field of precision optics that 
Henry Kaiser has done in the world 
of shipping. 

It started from scratch only a few 
months before we went to war, but 
today employs hundreds. It is owned 
by men whose previous experience was 
confined to making spectacle lenses. 
(If made by precision methods spec- 
tacles would cost $300.) But they have 
done a good enough job to win the 
coveted Army-Navy “E.” They have 
slapped down old taboos, crashed 
through tradition and built a company 
which is one of the country’s largest 
producers of precision optical goods. 

Zenith is the creation of the five 
Polan brothers: Albert, 38; Edwin, 
36; Milton, 34; Charles, 30; Lake, 27. 
They are sons of an oculist, Lake 
Polan, Sr. 

Back in 1932, the brothers got in- 
terested in optical glass and decided to 


try to produce the tricky stuff. There - 


is glass which sells for a cent a pound; 
top grade optical glass brings $20. In- 
gredients are measured on a chemist’s 
balance instead of being fed to the 
furnace by the shovelfull. A week or 
more may be required to bring a batch 
up to a temperature of 2,700° F.; and 
a similar period to cool it so gradually 
that it won’t crack. 

The Polan brothers spent five years 
getting into small production in Hunt- 








ington, W. Va. Then disaster struck, 
The Ohio River went on its 1937 ram. 
page. Water came closer and closer to 
the plant—and finally hit the white. 
hot glass furnace. There was a shat- 
tering explosion. When the water at 
last subsided, only complete wreckage 
was left. 

The Polan brothers abandoned the 
whole unhappy mess and turned to 
other things. Lake set up a small busi- 
ness in Wheeling, W. Va., to grind 
wholesale lots of spectacle lenses. 
When the defense program began to 
hit its stride in the Fall of 1940 the 
brothers decided they could adapt this 
shop to the manufacture of precision 
optical goods. Edwin went off to Wash- 
ington to find a customer. 

The Navy eyed him suspiciously. 
How many men did he have working 
for him? Eight. How many grinding 
machines? Two. Any experience in 
precision goods? No. The best he 
could get was an order for $3,000 
worth of binocular elements. But it 
was a start. The order was delivered 
several months ahead of schedule and 
passed the rigid naval requirements— 
binoculars are allowed a six-inch dis- 
tortion in six miles. 


AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 


Other orders followed. One came 
along for $300,000 worth of binocular 
elements—lenses and prisms. It was 
finished seven months ahead of sched- 
ule! The boys had proved themselves 
and the armed forces were willing to 
feed them all the orders they could 
handle. They moved the small plant to 
Huntington, rented an abandoned 
warehouse and an empty building that 
once housed a hardware store. 

They staged an amazing exhibition 
of bootstrap lifting. Most industries 
have a pool of experienced labor. But 
there is no such pool for precision op- 
tics. There were no trained men to be 
hired; green men had to be taught 
one of the world’s most exacting | 
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trades. Under ordinary circumstances 
the job would have taken four to six 
years. The Polans cut the training to 
a matter of months. 

An accepted practice in the industry 
has always been to give a piece of 
crude glass—an optical blank—to a 
trained man. He grinds and polishes it 
into a completed lens. Foolish, said 
brother Lake. Anyone with a good eye 
and reasonable intelligence could do 
coarse grinding. Save the really tal- 
ented men for the final stages of pol- 
ishing—the most delicate job of all. 
Necessity had a lot to do with this 
decision. The Polan brothers had only 


two thoroughly trained men in their. 


plant—men hired in Rochester, N. Y., 
the nation’s optical capital. 

The Polans started work along this 
line: A new man, just signed on, spent 
several days watching a man doing 
course grinding. He asked questions. 
Pretty soon he was able to do it. When 
he had done this job a while, he moved 
on to fine grinding—and eventually to 
polishing. Zenith has thus trained 200 
highly skilled grinders and polishers. 

People swarmed in for jobs—as un- 
likely looking a crew as ever under- 
took delicate work. A Zeiss foreman 
would be outraged by their imperti- 
nence in attempting to make optical 
goods for such fancifully complicated 
things as the anti-aircraft battery com- 
mander’s telescope. Or that miracle of 
destructive efficiency—the bombsight; 
or periscopes for submarines and gun- 
sights for tanks. But the hillbillies and 
the farmers’ daughters succeeded mag- 
nificently. With an eye on the draft, 
which might disrupt their delicately 
balanced production line, the Polans 
by preference hired women, older men, 
cripples. Actually less than 17% of 
Polan employees are vulnerable to the 


draft. 


MOUNTAINEER LABOR 


Mountaineers whose nearest ap- 
proach to precision had been to try to 
plow straight furrows on hillside farms 
began turning out incredibly accurate 
prisms. Cripples who had been a bur- 
den to their families found jobs in the 
production line, making good money 
for the first time in their lives. Several 
men who had served prison terms 
were signed up. The greatest surprise 
came from women workers. By tradi- 
tion, women weren’t supposed to be 
able to produce precision lenses. The 
Polans upset this ancient taboo. One 
young woman from a hill farm moved 
rapidly through the plant and was pol- 
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When the Zenith Co. was recently awarded the coveted Army-Navy "E," workers got 
their share of the credit. Here an Army officer congratulates one of the workers 


ishing after four months—instead of 
four years! 

Labor, which at first appeared to be 
the biggest problem, thus solved itself. 
Machinery wasn’t so easy, for there is 
no second-hand market in optical ma- 
chinery. 

Radical manufacturing techniques 
helped speed production. Grinding 
spindles were stepped up to run at 
three times the traditional speed. In 
most plants a man supervised rough- 
grinding of 1,000 pieces of glass. Of 
these 850 might be spoiled. Milton rea- 
soned that if a man didn’t have to 
watch so many, he probably would 
spoil fewer—and optical glass is pre- 
cious. So he sliced the number watched 
to 200—and found that only 30 were 
ruined. Such departures from accepted 
practice boomed Zenith production. 
Optical elements began to roll out in 
quantity to instrument makers: Minne- 
apolis Honeywell, Nash-Kelvinator, 
Westinghouse. 

Let’s follow a piece of optical glass 
through the plant; it’s to become a 
lens for a naval range finder which 
must sight a spot on the mast of an 
enemy ship 10 miles away and give 
the distance accurately to a fraction 
of an inch! 

Specifications and drawings come 
from the Navy. It is up to the Polans 
to grind glass to these plans. A lens 
enters the plant as a crude “pressing” 
about the size of a watch crystal. 

A number of these. crude discs are 
glued into a steel-grinding head with 
pitch. The grinding head rocks and re- 
volves under a cast-iron head, shaped 


to produce the desired curve in the 
glass. A gritty soup made of emery 
dust and water feeds between the two 
surfaces and eats the glass away. After 
a few hours, the discs are moved into 
the fine-grinding room—for a similar 
though more delicate operation. 

The high drama takes place in the 
polishing room. Here accuracy ap- 
proaching infinity is achieved. Lenses 
are polished with rouge, which is a 
superior quality of iron oxide; in oth- 
er words, rust. Machines do the pol- 
ishing on curved surfaces but large 
flat surfaces are done by hand. 


“NEWTON'S RINGS" 


No mechanical instrument has yet 
been built which is fine enough to 
measure the accuracy required. It has’ 
to be measured by light waves, 
through a phenomenon known to all 
physicists as “Newton’s rings.” When 
similar pieces of glass are pressed to- 
gether, rainbow rings appear; when 
they are perfectly alike the rings dis- 
appear. It is never possible to achieve 
such perfection that the rings vanish, 
but the skilled eye can tell by the ar- 
rangement of the rings what degree. of 
error still exists. 

The Polans’ exact production figures 
are, of course, taboo. But millions of 
dollars of orders on the books give 
some notion of how this beanstalk in- 
dustry has shot up. 

Polan goods are at war on every 
front. The bulk of the optical goods 
used on American tanks come from 
Zenith plants. The company’s products 

{Continued on page 32) 








































AST year more than 3,500,000 mod- 
est-income Americans, in need of 
cash to pay taxes, insurance or 

the like, collectively borrowed nearly 

$400,000,000, and deposited an equal- 

ly large sum, without resorting to a 

bank or small loan agency. 

The conduits through which this 
money flowed are called “credit 
unions,” and though they already 
number nearly 11,000—operating in 
war plants, department stores, public 
utilities and schools—new ones are 
being established every week. Member- 
ship in credit unions is growing at a 
rate of 1,000 a day. 

Despite this continued expansion 
(the number of credit unions has 
doubled since 1936, membership 
tripled, assets quadrupled), the credit 
union may be just in its infancy. A 
boon to small borrowers in peacetime, 
a convenient place to practice thrift in 
wartime, the credit union is as demo- 
cratic as a small-town cracker-barrel 
“powwow. 


A SAVINGS POOL 


The idea behind a credit union is a 
simple one. A small group of people, 
bonded together by some common in- 
terest, pool their savings through the 
purchase of shares in a joint savings 
account. These shares, usually cost- 
ing $5 each and payable by install- 
ments, comprise largely the fund 
from which needy members may bor- 
row, or, what is equally important to- 
day, earn interest on their invested 
capital. Since the members themselves 
act as officers, overhead expenses are 
reduced to a minimum, making pos- 
sible phenomenally low interest rates 
on loans. Because officers know the 
members personally, poor risks are 
avoided. 

Since other people’s money is at 
stake, both the Federal and State gov- 
ernments supervise the organization of 
credit unions. In recent years, more 
than half the new credit unions have 
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The Trend Toward 
Credit Unions 


By VERNON E. BRINK 





Federal 


been chartered under the 


‘Credit Union Act. Under this act, at 


least seven persons must apply for a 
charter; no officer may, as such, be 
paid for his services; except in large 
organizations where the office of treas- 
urer may be a full-time job; each 
member has but one vote; dividends 
may not exceed 6%; and loans with- 
out security may not exceed $100. All 
funds must be kept in a bank desig- 
nated by the union officers, and the 
account must be insured under the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Fund. 


NO THREAT TO BANKS 


In recent years, many commercial 
banks have gone into the retail credit 
field. Credit unions, however, have not 
proved to be a competitive threat. Few 
banks are interested in loans of less 
than $50 or $100; the credit union, in 
concentrating its services on such small 
borrowers, thus is doing practically all 
new business. Moreover, all the depos- 
its made in credit unions ultimately go 
to the banks and, frequently, credit 
unions themselves borrow from banks. 
Nor does the personal loan company 
appear to have been hurt by this com- 
petition. 

Being a co-operative form of organ- 
ization, the credit union does have cer- 
tain weak spots. Not a few credit 
unions, especially when small, find it 
difficult to find a member who’s com- 
petent to handle accounts and to make 
proper investment of funds. Petty 
thievery is not unknown. Many people 
in various walks of life, moreover, can- 
not be reached by the credit union 
movement. 

It’s not surprising, then, that the 
credit union enjoys its greatest success 
when formed among workers in fac- 
tories, offices or other occupational 
groups. 

Still, some company officials express 
vague uneasiness on the subject of 
credit unions. They feel that manage- 
ment has to keep hands off, that here 





is the same ban as against company 
unions. 

Of course, this opposition is scat- 
tered and spasmodic at best. Recently, 
to get the facts, the Farm Credit Ad. 
ministration made a survey among 
companies which had, within their or. 
ganizations, from one to more than 
100 credit unions. 

The survey disclosed that credit 
unions were overwhelmingly endorsed 
by management. Of the 3,227 Federal 
credit unions, operating in industrial 
groups throughout the country as of 
December 31, 1940, 81% were given 
free office space by their employers; 
42% were granted company time to 
perform work in connection with the 
credit union; 28% were given free 
clerical assistance by their employers. 


BENEFITS TO EMPLOYERS 


Among the advantages to the em- 
ployer, as a result of having a credit 
union in his organization, are: 

(1) Potentialities and aptitudes are 
often discovered in employees whose 
regular work gives them no opportu- 
nity to assume responsibility, or to 
show clerical, executive or leadership 
ability; (2) training by the credit 
union tends to save the employer's 
time and money, since officials of the 
credit union are frequently promoted 
to positions of greater responsibility 
because of their credit-union experi- 
ence; (3) as a result of their credit- 
union training in management, em- 
ployees who have had no previous ex- 
perience in this field are often enabled 
to see the company’s point of view. 

In addition to the basic contribution 
of increasing employees’ effectiveness, 
the credit union serves also to decrease 
the number of garnishments, to miti- 
gate the ill-feeling resulting from nec- 
essary refusals for advances, to cut 
down the danger of embezzlement and 
misappropriation of funds by hard- 
pressed employees who can see no 
other avenue of relief. 
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How does a soldier feel about the battle of 
production? Here’s an answer from the ranks 


’M a private in the U.S. Army and 
| rv. got a message for you, Mr. 

Business Man. A message from me 
and my 4,000,000-odd buddies. It’s 
this: We’re proud of you. We’re mak- 
ing sacrifices, sure. But so are you. In 
spite of fantastic production goals, in- 
credibly long working hours, you’re 
doing the job. You’re making it pos- 
sible for us to fight this war. You're 
giving us the tools. 

Take the other night. We were sit- 
ting around in the barracks, talking. 
That’s the way we pass a lot of our 
spare time, talking about things, es- 
pecially the past and the future. Well, 
the talk got around to the progress of 
the war and we’re all plenty excited 
about the gains we've been making. 


PLENTY OF CONFIDENCE 


“Gee,” said one of the boys, an ex- 
farmer, “I wonder how them Germans 
expect to stand up against our tanks? 
I used to run a tractor at our place 
down home, and I know the kind of 
machines them big companies can put 
out.” 

Do you see what I mean, Mr. Busi- 
ness Man? We've got confidence in 
ourselves because we've got confidence 
in you. 

Another thing. We like your atti- 
tude. We know that you are more in- 
terested in winning the war than in 
making profits. That helps, and how, 
because we'd hate to march 30 miles 
a day with a full pack, dig fox holes 
in the mud, peel potatoes on k.p., 
knowing that you were getting all the 
gravy. 

After all, some of us were pretty 
important business men before we 
donned the uniform of a private. We 
wear it proudly. But wouldn’t we feel 
like suckers if we didn’t know you 
were working just as hard as us. 

We have night problems from time 
to time, for we’ve got to prepare to 
fight against the unseen enemy. Yet 
we know that every night you are 
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thrashing out problems to give us more 
and better weapons to do the fighting. 

The fellow who sleeps next to me 
is a tall, lanky man from the South. 
Looks something like Abraham Lin- 
coln—and just as honest. A few nights 
back neither of us could sleep, so we 
talked. 

“You know,” he said in his easy 
drawl, “this war is teaching us a great 
lesson in character.” 

“Character?” 

“Yes! I mean the character of the 
people. I used to wonder if it ever 
came to a test, a real test, whether 
this country would make the grade. | 
was kinda doubtful on one point. Oh, 


I knew we'd win. We won last time— - 
as far as the fighting war goes. But 
you know that there’s always a war 
after the war, a sort of a follow-up 
war to win the peace, and I wondered 
if we could win that war too.” 

“Do you think we can?” 

“I know we can. I know it because 
we've got character. Just look at what 
industry has done in such a short 
time. Gosh, those big plants haven't 
been built with bricks of straw. Those 
bricks have character. They have the 
courage and the vision of the men 
that built America—the men that are 
making America great. . . . Yes sir, 
when you've got an industry with 
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character, you've got a nation with 
character, and a nation with character 
won't lose the war—and it won’t lose 
the peace.” 

“Honest Abe,” I chuckled, but I 
knew what he meant. 

Then ihere’s Byron. A college man. 
Highly intelligent. Had a big job in 
a bank. Now he’s just a buck private, 
but that doesn’t make him a dummy. 
He’s got lots to say. He wants to re- 
turn to a land of opportunity. Can 
you blame him? We all do. We're all 


wondering what’s in store for us when 


the war ends. We want to go back to 
our jobs, better jobs if possible. Any- 
way, we want to come back to oppor- 
tunity, the kind of opportunity that 
Americans call private enterprise. 
What about it, Mr. Business Man? 

I can tell you one thing, those of us 
who corhe back from this war are 
going to be better men. We're not 
only getting a lot of discipline, but 
learning to take responsibility. Natur- 
ally, we'll relish the opportunity to 
work as free and proud men. 

So you’ve got something to look 





GLASS FOR WAR AND PEACE 


OMORROW’S Cinderella will not 

only wear glass slippers—flexible 
ones, now—but also a complete glass 
outfit, from tip to toe. Further, she 
may even ride to the ball on glass tires 
and dine on a glass tablecloth—on 
food cooked in a glass oven. 

The glass outlook, in fact, is brighter 
than at any time since 1609, when it 
became America’s first industry. To- 
day, glass is reflecting a thousand uses 
—in both war and peace aspects. There 
are glass bombs, glass lamp wicks, 
glass sinks, bullet-proof glass noses for 
planes, glass textiles (satins, bed- 
spreads, wrinkle-proof neckties, fire- 
proof tapestries), glass yarn, even a 
glass suture for surgical sewing— 
stronger than silk and safer, as far as 
infection goes. 

Since it contains only non-essential 
materials—sand, lime, feldspar—glass 
output has not been dimmed by the 
war. Because it is often superior to the 
products it replaces, its future is 
brighter than ever. 

As a substitute for critical materials, 
glass is filling a wartime gap in sup- 
plies of asbestos, cork, metals and 
mica. Its insulating qualities have been 
a boon to the building industry. Dur- 
able and non-inflammable, it insulates 
against cold and heat from below zero 
temperatures to as high as 1,400° F. 
Odorless, soundproof and vermin- 
proof, it also resists the action of all 
ordinary chemicals. Being inorganic, 
it does not deteriorate, and will last 
almost indefinitely. 

Fiber glass, processed into wool, is 
used for insulation in a wide variety 
of products, including refrigerators, 
stoves, boilers, tanks and ducts. Glass 


insulation does not settle or “pack” 
under vibration, a quality of particular 
value in ship and motor transport re- 
frigeration. Fiber glass is also one of 
the best insulators against electricity. 

Use of glass for industrial purposes 
was formerly limited because of its 
brittleness. Today, research has devel- 
oped a product pliable enough to be 
bent like rubber, twisted like thread 
and squeezed like a sponge. In 1935, 
silky glass fibers—15 times finer than 
human hair—were woven into cloth. 
Glass cloth is now used for insulating 
pipe lines on combat ships. Glass in- 
sulating boards and blankets are prov- 
ing themselves in bulkheads, ammuni- 
tion magazines, gun turrets and be- 
tween-deck spaces. 

Glass-insulated wire and cable are 
now being used in airplane construc- 
tion. Successful tests with light, water- 
repellant glass cloth, as a covering for 
wings and fuselage, have also been 
made. 

Glass has even found its way to. the 
ocean floor. Electrically heated diving 
suits—standard equipment for Navy 
divers—are insulated with | fibrous 
glass. 

New uses are being developed daily. 
Many of them—born out of war neces- 
sity—are expected to compete in post- 
war markets with products they are re- 
placing. Glass food containers, for ex- 
ample, are finding more favor with 
housewives than the metal variety. 
Glass cooking utensils are scoring in 
the kitchen. Glass containers for medi- 
cines, serums and blood are coming in- 
to wider use. And—as a finishing 
touch—glass caskets are now on the 
market. —CHARLES FURCOLOWE. 





forward to, Mr. Business Man, when 
the war is over. The men that come 
out of the fighting forces will be the 
best crop of worker material . . . you 
... have... ever... seen. 

Meanwhile, you might keep in closer 
touch with us. We like to hear from 
our old boss, and from the old gang 
at the office, too. We like to get reports 
of company activities, production fig- 
ures. One of my buddies still gets his 
company’s house-organ every month, 
and, believe me, it’s his favorite maga- 
zine. You ought to see his eyes light 
up at “mail call” when the magazine 
is fired at him by the whip-like arm 
of our mail clerk. 

Another of my buddies was home 
on furlough last month. Like most of 
us, he visited his old “place.” Why 
not? It used to be practically a home 
to him. He walked into the office feel- 
ing shy and strange in his uniform. 

“Yes,” he said in answer to the 
many questions, “the food’s darn good 

. . sure, I get lots of sleep . ... yeah. 
Oh, yes, at first it’s sort of tough. 
. . - Pve got to leave Thursday.” It 
made him happy to talk to the people 
he worked with for so many years. 

But what was his biggest thrill? 
Seeing his boss. The “old man” called 
him into the office, gave him a cigar, 
talked to him in a fatherly way, told 
him what the company was doing to 
help win the war. Best of all, he told 
him that the company was proud of 
him, wanted him back when this was 
all over. 

When he came back to camp, he 
was full of fight. Morale? Tons of it! 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT 


Oh, there’s lots more I could tell 
you. Tom gets cigarettes from his com- 
pany every month. Ralph regularly 
gets letters (in long hand) from his 
ex-department head—busy man, but 
he always finds time to write to Ralph. 
Jim got word the other day that he 
was getting a bonus, just as if he was 
still working for the company. 

Two of the boys, on a week-end 
pass, recently decided to visit one of 
the big defense plants. Got all the co- 
operation in the world. Thrilled? You 
bet they were. That’s a bit of goodwill 
that is really worthwhile. 

So you see, Mr. Business Man, we’re 
proud of you. The war may last a 
long time yet, but just keep giving us 
the tools, keep backing us up, and 
we'll win the war. 

It’s up to you to win the peace. 
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N peacetime, men travelled hun- 
dreds—even thousands—of miles to 
make a 20-minute address before a 
trade conference, a convention or an 
out-and-out “annual dinner,” the un- 
disguised purpose of which was to “get 
together with the boys.” 

Now, with travel restricted by war 
needs, one might think that public 
speaking, particularly when it entails 
travelling any great distance, would 
be curtailed. But no. Public speaking, 
particularly by well-informed business 
men, is considered to be an important 
contribution to the war effort. Men 
who are successful in meeting today’s 
problems are expected to go out and 
tell others “how to do it.” 















IT'S A WAR JOB 





Before the war most men were flat- 
tered when invited to make a speech; 
they thought it was good business for 
their companies and a tilt to their per- 
sonal prestige. Those considerations in 
accepting or rejecting a speaking bid 
today have been thrown out the win- 
dow. The compelling questions in de- 
termining the answer to such an invi- 
tation now are: (1) Can the time be 
spared from the important work I am 
doing? (2) Have I really got some- 
thing to tell them? (3) Will anything 
I say really help in the war effort? 

The chances are that the answers to 
those questions will be positive, since 
people today recognize the burden of 
responsibility which rests upon their 
shoulders. It follows, then, that .the 
prospective speaker is not just going 
to make a speech. He is going out to 
do a war job—and, consequently, like 
the job he is doing at home, he wants 
to do this speaking job effectively. 

It can be taken for granted that the 
speaker knows his subject; that he has 
an attentive and intelligent audience; 
that he has a carefully prepared ad- 
dress, and is ready for the inevitable 























follow his talk. 
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question-and-answer period that will 


Did They Know You 
Made a Speech? 


By W. R. E. BAXTER 


That is only part of his job, how- 
ever, if he is really going to spend his 
time effectively. The real job will start 
long before the introduction of the 
speaker by the chairman and continue 
for some time, even weeks, after the 
applause of the audience has died 
down. I refer, of course, to the pub- 
licity that must lead off and back up 
the speech, if the most people are to 
get the most out of it. 

You might remark, “My publicity 
department takes care of all that.” If 
your publicity department is still in- 





Making a speech is one thing, 
getting a good press is anoth- 
er. If you want to get maxi- 
mum mention—get your mes- 
sage across to as many people 
as possible—read this article. 
It’s packed with pointers. 











tact and effective, the job is being 
done. But often it isn’t. In any event, 
here are a few suggestions that will 
help you, with the aid of an efficient 
secretary, to do the job. 

As soon as you have accepted an in- 
vitation to speak, set a definite period 
—as soon as possible—which you will 
devote to the preparation of your talk. 
In the meantime, instruct department 
heads and others to supply you with 
whatever data you will need. 

Send a short, impersonal release to 
all the trade and technical publications 
in your field, announcing that you are 
going to make the address. (The peo- 
ple who invited you may do this, but 
it’s up to you to see that there is no 
hitch in making your job effective.) 
With each release, send a black-and- 
white, glossy photograph of yourself. 
On the bottom of each paste a short 
caption giving your name, position and 
company, followed by a sentence citing 
the time, place and occasion of your 








talk. (Don’t write on the back of pho- 
tographs. ) 

When your speech is completed, 
have it mimeographed in sufficient 
quantity to supply copies to the trade 
and technical press in your field, your 
home city newspapers, the newspapers 
in the city in which you are to speak, 
and 25 or more additional copies. Tell 
your secretary to hold the stencils; 
you may need them to run off addi- 
tional copies of the speech later. 

At least two days before you are to 
make your speech, mail copies of it, 
with photographs, to the newspapers 
in your own city and those in the city 
in which you are to speak. This will 
assure coverage of your speech and 
permit editors to prepare questions for 
their reporters to ask you following 
the meeting. 

If there is a publicity man serving 
the meeting, give him all but two or 
three of the extra copies. He will see 
that they are distributed to the press. 
Otherwise, keep them for reporters and 
others who will ask for them at the 
conclusion of the meeting. 


GETTING "PLUS" VALUE 


Ask if transcripts are going to be 
made of the question and answer peri- 
od. If so, request that a copy be sent 
to you. Have copies made and attached 
to the extra copies of your speech at 
your office. This will give a complete 
record of the proceedings. 

At the conclusion of your address, 
or of the meeting, reporters for news- 
papers and other publications may 
want to discuss your talk with you. 
Unless you have to catch a train or a 
plane immediately, give them all the 
time they want and treat them courte- 
ously. They are the representatives of 
your larger audience. They are what 
your sales manager or advertising 
manager would call the “plus value” 
for the time and trouble you have 
taken to make the speech in the first 

(Continued on page 32) 




















































Customer Research 
Moves Ahead 






By HOWARD STEPHENSON and JOSEPH C. KEELEY 


OULD you buy furniture pol- 

ish at a gas filling station? If 

your favorite brand of ciga- 
rettes appeared in a black-and-white 
package, would you stick to it? Do 
emotional radio appeals for War Bonds 
make you go out and buy them? Do 
you expect your next car—after the 
war, of course—to be air-conditioned 
and have front-wheel drive? 

These are current questions being 
asked by those busy bees who dili- 
gently endeavor to find out what the 
public wants, by means of consumer 
surveys, for the guidance of American 
business. Customer research, like all 
else in our daily life, felt the stunning 
blow of Pearl Harbor. Ten thousand 
inquisitive investigators were figura- 
tively left standing at front doors with 
pencils poised in mid-air when the real- 
ization came to their bosses and clients 
that the old questions had become fu- 
tile, that the old answers would be 
meaningless now. 


EAR TO THE GROUND 


Consumer research came to a dead 
stop, last December, just as it reached 
its highest point of development. But 
not for long. Today the ear of busi- 
ness is again pressed to the ground. 
Nearby, the ear of Uncle Sam is like- 
wise attuned to the whispers of public 
acceptance. The political public opin- 
ion polls have continued unabated, but 
theirs is a special branch of the fact- 
finding profession. In war economy, 
the Government, like the business man, 
is deeply interested in the day-to-day 
problems of civilians, since the Gov- 
ernment has taken over much of the 
responsibility for control of supplies 
of civilian goods. 

The business man who wants to find 
out about what goes on in his custom- 
er’s mind has the same old basic prob- 
lem he always had, and he is using the 
same old reliable method of helping to 
solve it. He is still ardently seeking, as 
of yore, for that perfect gentleman and 
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scholar, the customer who will come 
forth with a request for something 
which embodies a practical idea for a 
product change or a new product 
which the business man can develop. 
The manufacturer, though he has con- 
verted his factory to production of 
shells, timing devices or bomb parts, 
still has a research engineering staff 
which can devote at least part of its 
effort to devising improvements in civ- 
ilian equipment against the day of 
peace. But the design engineer is some- 
what stymied by the fact that neither 
he nor anyone else knows precisely 
what improvements will be dictated by 
the new technological knowledge we 
are gaining as a result of the war. 














If an electric kitchen range that will 
cook by short wave radio is around 
the corner, for example, a design or 
production man who concentrates on 
such once-important matters as wheth- 
er the gas or electric burners on the 
stove’s top should be spaced equally 
in a quadrangle, grouped together at 
one side or set in a row at the back, 
may be living in the past. He had bet- 
ter be brushing up his electronics. 

On the other hand, a radio-range 
would present immediate problems in 
marketing. Food is cooked through in 
a few micro-seconds, or millionths of 
a second, by short wave. Under labora- 
tory conditions, because of this speed, 
the food is unchanged in appearance. 





“Well, if that's your ceiling price, all | can say is— 
"What high rooms you have, Grandma!’ " 
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A cooked potato looks like a raw one. 





There’s no mouth-watering scorch on 
the steak, and the loaf of bread is 
pallid on the outside. Such food might 
appeal only to the blind. Can a new 
salesmanship rise to solve problems of 
this sort presented by the new tech- 
nology ? 

The manufacturer, beset by the cer- 
tainty that many a war factory which 
never did make household appliances 
will ‘be devoted to that industry when 
peace comes, sees a redoubled problem 
of competition looming. He can do 
only one thing about it, under the cir- 
cumstances—turn to customer re- 
search, listen intently to each whisper 
in the hope that he will detect a rising 
murmur in time to be ready for to- 
morrows market. Obviously, he can 
take no step whatever toward produc- 
tion until the war ends. 

Dr. O. L. Tinklepaugh, authority on 
consumer research, points out that to 
some extent the research man _ has 
joined in the production man’s plan- 
ning job, as regards immediate prob- 
lems. 


TESTING PACKAGE CHANGES 


“At first there was a shift of empha- 
sis from the determination of consum- 
er needs toward the problems of pack- 
aging and substitute materials,” Dr. 
Tinklepaugh told us. “Research men 
are also exploring product develop- 
ment—bottle and jar closures, for ex- 
ample. A popular brand salve had al- 
ways had a metal cap on the jar. A 
change could be made to plastic. But 
even as this change was being con- 
sidered, the manufacturer was running 
research tests to determine whether a 
paper cap would be acceptable, since 
he foresaw a probable shortage in res- 
inous plastics. The paper closure is be- 
ing rapidly developed in many fields. 
under the spur of war necessity. And 
manufacturers are learning much from 
the customer research which accom- 
panies this change. 

“Take lipstick. Metal lipstick holders 
are out. Paper and wood were proba- 
bilities. One manufacturer found wo- 
men readily accepted a wooden lip- 
stick holder—and, to his surprise, they 
favored a much larger lipstick than 
the standard size. The reason—a big 
metal lipstick would be too heavy and 
cumbersome in a handbag, but there’s 
no objection on that score to a wooden 
one, and women like the convenience 
of a larger package. Cosmetic manu- 
facturers had just assumed that women 
like a tiny lipstick, while all they really 
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wanted was one that is good looking 
and that will work. 

“We are finding out more facts about 
more people than ever before,” Dr. 
Tinklepaugh said, “but we have to 
continue and repeat research projects 
frequently because of the rapid shift 
in population due to the war. Nobody 
has an accurate measurement or indi- 
cation of the flow of population. The 
1939 census is now thoroughly out- 
dated. San Diego, for instance, has 
jumped approximately 33% in popu- 
lation, Detroit a possible 12%. A mi- 
gration has set in away from some of 
the Mountain States. It is our job to 
predict whether these migrations will 
be permanent. Another factor in popu- 
lation shift is the continuing decen- 
tralization of metropolitan areas. In 





Today's customer research is dictating 


the design of tomorrow's products 


part this is due to transportation diff- 
culties, in part to the location of large 
war industries on the marginal parts 
of big cities. Metropolitan department 
stores tend to establish branches in 
suburban areas. 

“Increasingly, as the war progresses, 
the load carried by advertising be- 
comes greater than in peace times. Cur- 
tailment of direct selling is partly re- 
sponsible and transportation for sales- 
men soon will reach the acute stage. 
To add to the difficulties, there has 
been tremendous turnover in every 
trade, due to loss of manpower to mil- 
itary and government services. The 
newcomers often are not familiar with 
the brands of the leading corporations 
in their new fields. Thus, we have al- 
most a new market in which the deal- 
ers and salespeople must be educated. 

“Because it happened in day-to-day 
fashion right under our noses, few of 
us realized that a revolution in method 
of living has been going on ever since 
the last war. Then women participated 
for the first time on a large scale in 








industry. Most of them remained, be- 
cause of the expanded family income 
gained when both husband and wife 
worked. This meant an increased pop- 
ulation in industrial areas, the rise of 
package goods, particularly foods that 
were easy to prepare—and the in- 
creased development of the apartment 
house. Another change was in wo- 
men’s dress. They bobbed their hair, 
wore looser garments, shortened their 
skirts and so brought about a boom in 
the silk stocking industry. They spent 
more for clothing. Manufactirers 
changed with the times. As corsets went 
out, the girdle and brassiere found 
greater markets. With bobbed hair, 
hair-dressing became a big industry. 

“The effect of the present war has 
not yet been appreciably reflected in 
woman’s dress, but already manufac- 
turers are carrying on consumer re- 
search to determine whether slacks, 
worn in war factories, will be retained 
as everyday wear. The smarter oper- 
ators, benefiting from experience which 
followed the last war, will go with the 
trend, not try to buck it. 

“It is possible women will develop 
some new type of headgear. Before 
this war, they were obviously freeing 
themselves from the old-fashioned hat. 
The present tendency to get away from 
high heels, dangerous in many war- 
time occupations, may lead to a great- 
er post-war acceptance of the Cuban 
or even the flat heel. Customer re- 
search men are now trying to deter- 
mine coming trends in dress, just as 
they are studying the possible accep- 
tance of the pre-fabricated house.” 


NEW RESEARCH METHODS 


The work of converting our peace- 
time industry to war production has 
now been practically concluded, ac- 
cording to Samuel T. Gill, who during 
the past 10 years has introduced sev- 
eral new techniques into the art of 
customer-quizzing. This, he adds, poses 
special problems to the manufacturer, 
who can no longer use product adver- 
tising or competitive advertising to 
reach his market, but must endeavor 
to maintain prestige and after-war po- 
sition by means of institutional “re- 
minder” advertising. 

Customer inquiry and research, how- 
ever, were never more active, Gill ob- 
serves. Many big manufacturers are 
making preparations to invade new 
markets, though sticking pretty closely 
to mass items which are fairly sure to 
be in demand the moment peace comes. 

(Continued on page 32) 
























































bungling on the home front, in 

marked contrast with notable 
achievements in far-flung combat zones, 
rank as the foremost problem for Con- 
gress and the President to tackle at the 
outset of America’s second full year of 
war. Nearly every war agency is due 
for drastic overhauling. 

WPB (production) is completing its 
latest reshuffle in high commands with 
G.E.’s Charlie Wilson out front as 
operating boss and Banker Fred Eber- 
stadt in charge of materials. Joe Wein- 
er, a Henderson lieutenant, will be 
charged with maintaining, but holding 
down civilian requirements. Concen- 
trating essential civilian production in 
fewer plants is a tough job to be faced 
early in 1943. The two plans for regu- 
lating flow of critical materials, the 
new CMP and the old PRP, will col- 
lide in the second quarter and make 
fresh headaches for manufacturers. 


A englng on the ineptness and 


MANPOWER LEGISLATION NEEDED 


WMC (manpower), with most of its 
new, broad powers still only on paper, 
won't function effectively without new 
legislation. McNutt’s toughest job will 
be piloting a National War Service Act 
through a critical Congress. In his re- 
vamped setup, McNutt has centered 
manpower control in civilians who are 
talking about trying to shave Army- 
Navy’s 1943 goal to 10,000,000 men 
in uniform. Assignment to supply la- 
bor where-&-when needed is compli- 
cated by 40-hour week and unions’ 
feather-bed rules which they are re- 
luctant to relax. 

OPA (prices and rations) is next in 
line for a shakeup, as Prentiss Brown 
moves into the chair that got so hot 
the bottom fell out and Henderson 
with it. Able Senator Brown is an un- 
known quantity as an administrator 
but will work toward simpler and more 
forthright price and ration orders. 
Price pressures dammed up behind 
OPA’s wall probably will be allowed 
to seep through a little more. Differ- 





By GENE ROBB 


entials for many national brands will 
be eliminated in untangling price-rule 
complications and placing uniform 
$-&-¢ ceilings on foods and other mer- 
chandise, varying only by kinds of 
stores and slightly by geographical re- 
gions. More confusion will occur if 
Agriculture Department is successful 
in forcing government standards and 
grade-type labeling on food industry. 


TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 


ODT (transportation) is working 
its way out of messy handling of cer- 
tificates of war necessity for trucks by 
decentralizing its operations. Tighter 
restrictions on trucking and elimina- 
tion of many retail deliveries will pro- 
duce a collision with other war agen- 
cies. Another backache is coming with 
the steadily increasing passenger load 
that’s already straining the facilities of 
common carriers. Key figures in the 
domestic transport job are U.P.’s Bill 
Jeffers and ICC’s Joe Eastman. 

WLB (labor) is threatened with 
union abrogation of its no-strike pledge 
unless a cleanup and speedup in the 
Board’s work is brought about in Jan- 
uary. Pledge is already dented by 
wildcats and slowdowns but unions 
have legitimate grievance in slow and 
inconclusive settlements of wage raises, 
recognition questions and membership 
maintenance clauses. Wayne Morse is 
emerging as the ablest public member 
of the Board, eclipsing Chairman Da- 
vis who’s under fire for muddling ad- 
ministration. 

OES (Ass’t President) is making 
slow headway in reconciling the differ- 
ences and personalities of the Myriad 
War Agencies. Jimmy Byrnes is re- 
ported almost inaccessible to many 
senatorial cronies, his ability to smooth 
rough Congressional waters for the ad- 
ministration now is questioned. Intense 
New Deal complexions of Byrnes’ prin- 
cipal aides—Ben Cohen and Ed Pritch- 
ard—are another handicap in light of 
the election-borne trend in the opposite 
direction. 









































WFA (food), under Secretary Wick. 
ard, will encounter complexities rival. 
ing today’s gas-oil-rubber problem, as 
food shortages present the toughest 
civilian rationing job for 1943. Whik 
shortages are expected in almost all 
food lines (except cereals), there'l 
always be enough to eat. “Point sys 
tem” ration cards, however, provide 
no elasticity for men engaged in heavy 
work, babies, etc. Farmers will con- 
tinue pressure for including labor cos 
in computing food prices. To reach 
Wickard’s production quotas more 
farm machinery is needed than now 
appears available. 

OPC (petroleum) is functioning bet- 
ter than most other agencies. Oil men 
generally are satisfied with way Ickes 
has bossed the job. Up for early settle. 
ment will be how OPC fits into gas- 
&-oil rationing by OPA, transport di- 
rection by ODT and rubber program 
under Jeffers of WPB. Inadequate 
collaboration among these four offices 
and Army-Navy was responsible for 
the East’s stop-gas order. 

BEW (exports & imports) will ring 
up noteworthy achievements in ac: 
quiring critical war materials, espe- 
cially from neighboring American re- 
publics. Still to be unsnarled is the 
red-tape gauntlet which BEW must run 
through the State Department and 
RFC subsidiaries to get any job 
accomplished. 

OLLA (lend-lease) does not expect 
serious difficulties on the domestic 
front until the war is won. Officials 
then are apprehensive of public opin- 
ion when peacetime shortages persist 
while food and material are being 
shipped abroad for rehabilitating Axis- 
freed countries. 

NRPB (Nat'l Resources Planning 
Board) will get more attention this 
year as the No. 1 post-war planning 
group in Washington. Today, fourteen 
separate agencies are working on post- 
war plans but very few of their specific 
visions of a better world have been 
allowed to reach the public. 
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IT’S A SECURITY DOLLAR 
—buying protection for you and your family in an unsettled world. 


IT’S A WAR DOLLAR 


—helping, through War Bonds and other investments, to finance 
war production. 


IT’S AN ANTI-INFLATION DOLLAR 


—a stabilizing force because it is not competing for consumer goods. 


It's Your Life Insurance Dollar! 








BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS—FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board Leroy A. Lincoln, President 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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MORE GOOD NEWS FROM THE PRODUCTION FRONT 


‘Know-How 


SAVES MANPOWER, MATERIALS AND MONEY—AND GETS THE JOB DONE! 


Fortunately for All of Us, 


American Industry Has This ‘“*Know-How’’ 


HEY said that America was unprepared 

for war and could not arm in time. But 
they overlooked our ‘‘secret weapon’’— 
industrial ‘‘know-how.”’ 


They forgot that in America free enter- 
prise had for years been encouraging— 
stimulating—urging men to learn how to 
make things better and better—in greater 
volume—at constantly lower costs. 


Now that the needs of peace have given 
way to the demands of war—now that 
“Victory is our business’’—our training in 
this mass production is making itself felt. 


And today Victory is your business—just 
as it is ours. 


And as a “‘stockholder’’ in Fighting 


America you want to know how well your 
business is operating; whether the experi- 
ence and skills developed under peaceful 
American free enterprise are proving valu- 
able now; whether we have acquired an 
ability—a ‘‘know-how’’—which is equal to 
the demands of total war. 


So one organization gives you herein a 
few of the many examples of how American 
“*know-how”’ is getting the job done—is 
saving manpower, materials and hundreds 
of millions of dollars! 

These are some of the things being done 
to avoid the tragedy of ‘‘too little and too 
late’’—to make sure that your boy at the 
front has every advantage of superior equip- 
ment and protection. 


General Motors Employees Set New Record 


Although 37,892 General Motors employees are in the armed forces, 
employment for November of this year in the United States was 
20.2% above that of the same period in 1941. Payrolls were up 51.0%. 
Average hours of work were up 17.3%. 


From their earnings, General Motors men and women are 
purchasing War Bonds in ever-increasing volume. 


GENERAL MOTORS 












An EX AMPLE-"°“ GM APPLIES MASS-PRODUCTION TECHNIQUE TO MACHINE GUNS 


This story of quantity production methods in the manufacture of one type of machine 
gun illustrates a principle exemplified throughout General Motors’ production for war. 
Design improvements and production short-cuts have been made possible by the close 
cooperation and assistance of original manufacturers, machine tool producers and the 
Army Ordnance Department. 


1. INCREASING OUTPUT—Many new processes, new tools and design changes have 
made possible double the output in the same man-hours. Manufacturing capacity 
and power were rel d for additional vital war tasks. 





2. REDUCING COST — Production short-cuts, material savings and expanding output 
have reduced the original cost by half, with consequent important savings in the 
nation’s expenditure for war material. 


3. RAISING QUALITY—Design changes for quantity production have likewise raised 
quality. Many of the more ie 200 changes have helped to make possible 
superior performance, added durability. 


4. CONSERVING MATERIALS—Many thousands of pounds of vital materials were con- 
served through better processing and the substitution of less critical materials. 
The number of special steels was cut from 44 to 15. 





STEEL REPLACES ALUMINUM 


Aeroproducts Divi- 
sion is now building 
stronger, lighter pro- 
pellers by substitut- 
ing hollow steel con- 
struction for solid 
aluminum biades. 
Saving—100 to 200 Ib. of aluminum 


per propeller. Saving—75 Ib. in weight 
of complete assembly 


SPEEDING ENGINE PRODUCTION 


At Allison Division, new 
multiple-spindle drills per- 
form 14 lapping operations 
simultaneously, supersed- 
ing single radial drill oper- 
ation in these liquid-cooled 
aircraft engines. For this 
operation: 


Time Reduced—80 
Production Up—393% 
Machines released for other work 


SUBCONTRACTING 


Of 132 parts in an 
aircraft cannon, 
Oldsmobile, as 
prime contractor, 
builds three basic 
parts. Production 
of the remaining 
129 parts is spread among 53 sub- 
contractors, working under GM direc- 
tion, who already had the necessary 
manufacturing equipment. 


REDESIGNING REDUCES COST 


As redesigned by 
Pontiac, shoulder 
rests for Oe6crlikon 
guns have been 
made simpler and 
less expensive. 
Shoulder rests are 
now completely ad- 
justable for every 
size gunner. 


This improvement reduced cost per 
gun $45.00 





NEW MACHINES DO NEW JOBS 
Cadillac craftsmen de- 


signed completely new Ver 
machines for producing ss 
this complex part, a 
supercharger rotator 

vane, effecting important savings in 
time and material. 

Time per piece reduced from 125 


man-hours to 10, Material saved, 
496,000 Ib. per year 


CASTINGS FOR FORGINGS 


“ArmoSteel” castings 

supplant steel forg- 

ings, save large quan- 

tities of vital materials 

and many man-hours 

of machining time be- 
cause there is less excess metal to be 
removed. Development of GM 
Research Laboratories and Saginaw 
Malleable Iron Division. 


BIG SAVINGS FROM SMALL ITEMS 


In tank manufacture 
ot Fisher Body, at- 
taching a 3-inch 
piece of common 
steel for electrical 
connection at the 
end of each weld- 
ing rod is saving an 
important amount of 
critical welding ma- 
terial. 


TWELVE TIMES AS FAST 


At Buick, a newly 
designed electric 
welding machine 
makes it possible to 
speed up welding 
of Diesel engine 
crankshaft bal- 
ancers from 3 to 36 
per hour. 





SUBSTITUTION SAVES MATERIALS 


Previously drawn from 
brass and then nickel- 
ond silver-plated, 
headlamp reflectors 
ore now drawn at 
Guide Lamp Division 
from less critical steel, 
enameled and coated 
with vaporized aluminum. Metal used 
per 100,000 vehicles: 


OLD TYPE 
65,000 Ib. Copper 
32,000 “ Zinc 

275 “ Nickel 
160 “ Silver 


NEW TYPE 
78,000 Ib. Steel 
5 ib. Aluminum 








WEIGHS 1/5 AS MUCH 


Developed by Gen- 
eral Motors Research 
Laboratories and pro- 
duced by Electro-Mo- 
tive Division, this newly 
designed “Pancake” 
Diesel engine weighs 
1/5 as much as and 
takes only 1/3 of the space of any 
previous ocean duty Diesel of the 
same horsepower. Helps provide new 
Navy sub chasers with: 


Increased speed 
Longer cruising radius 








IT TAKES A LOT 
OF MONEY 
TO WIN A WAR— 
BUY WAR BONDS 

AND STAMPS 








CONSERVING VITAL MATERIALS 


Chevrolet engi- 
neering ingenuity 
has developed 
satisfactory sub- 
stitutes resulting in 
the following criti- 
cal materials 
saved per 100,- 
000 military vehicles: 


5,000,000 Ib. Rubber 
1,200,000 “ Nickel 
500,000 “ Copper 
200,000 “ Chrome 


125,000 Ib. Latex 70,000 Ib. Tin 











GM DELIVERIES OF 
WAR MATERIALS 


[ MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 








Ist 2nd 3rd 4th lst 2nd 3rd 
1941 1942 


EVERYBODY Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 


It’s your bbys—AND YOU!—who must win this war. 
They, with their daring and their fighting ability; 
you, backing them up with your money that must 
buy them their guns and ammunition, planes and 
tanks, equipment and supplies. 

Don’t fail the boys! Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
for all you’re worth—the way they fight! 


Wldlorg b¢ Our Cranes!” 


THE AMERICAN WAY WILL WIN 
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Avoid aLet-Down 
Give Your Men 





This 


Revised after Pearl Harbor! 
handy, self-cover, pocket-size volume 
supplies your men with just the tonic 
they need right now to spur produc- 
tion. Every line will brace them up— 
help them to “give” their best. 


The subjects: You... AMBITION... 
CouracE .. . INITIATIVE . . . SUCCESS 
. . . PERSONALITY . . . HONESTY... 
HEALTH . . . ENTHUSIASM . . . STICK! 
Order a copy TODAY for every mem- 


ber of your production “team” at these 
special quantity prices (U. S. only). 


Ra PD - ocievconcvcee 25¢ each 
SP PEED o00506600000% 23¢ each 
51 to 10@ copies ............. 21¢ each 

ee 18¢ each 
261 te 500 coples .....ccccccee 15¢ each 
501 or more copies............. 12¢ each 


Plain individual envelopes included 
on orders of 10 or more. 
Mails for 1¢ to any point in U.S. 


Return coupon AT ONCE. 
Your men CAN USE these 
inspiring messages NOW. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send —— copies of “SELF-HELPS” by B. C. 
FORBES at the prices listed. Enclosed is re- 
mittance of $——, payment in full. (On N. Y. C. 
orders add 1%.) Charge orders accepted from 
rated concerns only. 1-1 
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B. C. FORBES PREDICTS 


It Will End Happier 


Than It Will Begin 


1943 possibilities: 

End of the war in Europe—but not 
in the Orient. 

Heavy American casualties within 
the next two-three months because of 
large-scale aggressive operations. 

Continentalwide revolt of subjugated 
peoples when the United Nations, hav- 
ing won command of the Mediterrane- 
an, invade Italy and/or other conti- 
nental areas. 

Total collapse of Hitlerism, perhaps 
precipitated by Germany’s military 
caste. 

Early hoisting of the white flag by 
Italy. whose people and soldiers have 
already demonstrated that they are 
sick of waging war and of increasing 
German bossism. 

Early ousting of the enemy from the 
whole of North Africa, thanks to 
mounting superiority of the United 
Nations’ air forces. 

Continuous attrition of Japan’s ma- 
rine and aircraft might. 

Later, extremely destructive bomb- 
ing of Japanese cities, drastically cut- 
ting off this enemy’s ability to succor 
her militant forces elsewhere. 

In short, prospects are that by next 
New Year the death knell of our ene- 


mies will be very clearly adumbrated. 


AT HOME, WHAT? 


Definite decline of executive auto- 
cratic domination of Congress. 

Legislation to bring organized labor 
under something approaching the con- 
trol already exercised over industry. 

Extension of the work week in war 
industries from 40 hours to 48 hours, 


without the 50% penalty for overtime. 
Legal prohibition of payments by 
workers to be admitted to performing 
essential war output. 
Curtailment by Congress of un- 
bridled non-war expenditures. 
Wholesale housecleaning of grossly 
overstaffed bureaus, commissions, etc. 
A halt on the endless, unnecessary 
red-tape questionnaires inflicted upon 
business concerns responsible for sup- 
plying the sinews of victory. 


RATIONING 


Imposition of rationing on a scale 
far beyond anything yet experienced 
or expected. 

Perhaps the most awkward decree 
will be one totally prohibiting use of 
automobiles except for war workers 
and for other war purposes. 

We probably will be subjected to 
curtailment of consumption of meats, 
butter, other foodstuffs, woolen cloth- 
ing, shoes and many other things re- 
garded during peacetime as necessities. 

Travel by air and by train may be 
denied ordinary folks not engaged in 
war work. 

The portents are that the lid will be 
clamped down on many, many small 
businesses. 

The outlook is that “normalcy” will 
be obliterated more and more month 
by month 


This writer is convinced positively 
that next New Year will find Ameri- 
cans and all foes of tyranny in a hap- 
pier frame of mind. 

Don’t sell America short! 
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Nothing that an aluminum man can have to say about 


: plastics can add to their virtues or subtract from their 


very genuine possibilities. 

Actually, Alcoa welcomes the strides being made, 
technically and commercially, by this great and in- 
genious industry. 

This is not mumbo-jumbo. It is a distinctly pious 
thought. 

The more folks who get the big idea that the bright 
hope of industry, postwar, is to do new things new ways 
... the more designers who really get down to cases, the 
better for all of us. Imagineering is a nationwide must. 

Plastics do many things better than any other 


material. 
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Alcoa Aluminum does many things better than any 
other material. 

The two can team up to do a better job for you in 
certain situations than either could do alone. 

As for Alcoa Aluminum, busy seven days a week 
on war production, we can only remind you that when 
our strong alloys are again available, you are going 
to have to throw your old measuring sticks into the 
scrap heap. New costs, new strengths, new technology, 
new finishes. 

Of such things will postwar jobs be made. On such 
things must our “eighth-day” thinking be concentrated. 
ALUMINUM ComPaANy oF AMERICA, 1981 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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THE 


BLACK MARKETS are following rapidly 

on the heels of rationed goods. Price 

ceiling violations are another OPA 

headache. Over 4,000 meat and gro- 

cery dealers have violated regulations. 
* 

WPB’s order slashing tin plate con- 
sumption has put another dent in the 
supply of civilian canned goods. Al- 
most half of 1943’s canned fruits and 
vegetables will go into military and 
lend-lease shipments. 

* 

Watch for a large-scale transfer of 
government workers to private indus- 
try. 

* 
Massachusetts has inaugurated “gas- 


less Sundays.” 


* 

Don’t expect a drop in tax rates 
after the war. A huge national debt 
may even necessitate increased taxes. 
Meanwhile, a “pay-as-you-go” tax is 
a definite 1943 prospect. 

* 

Get ready for another drop in fuel 

oil supplies. Forced conversion to coal 


is a prospect. New England faces a 
crisis, necessitating plans to “double- 
up” families, close down all non-essen- 
tial establishments. 

* 

OPA will give traveling salesmen a 
“Happy New Year” by increasing their 
gas rations, for “occupational driving” 
only. 

* 

Watch for a cut in paper supplies. 
Reason: Lack of manpower has put a 
crimp in stocks of wood pulp. 

* 

The “weaker” sex continues to re- 
place men for strong-arm work. Only 
the other day, 12 women were hired as 
longshoremen (first time in Pacific 
Coast history). 

* 

Ice cream production will be “fro- 
zen” at 60% of its October output. The 
move will save butter fat to bolster 
dwindling butter stocks. 

* 

Far-sighted employers are finding a 
new source of labor in blind workers. 
Although only 250 are now doing war 





have been high-spotted. 


Best 


Hutchinson, Kan. * 
Pittsburg, Kan. 2* 


Kansas City, Mo. * 
Omaha, Neb. * 


Wichita, Kan. 2* 
Topeka, Kan. 2* 
Springfield, Mo.* 


Lawrence, Kan. 2* 
Atchison, Kan. 2* 
Fremont, Neb. 2*® 


Seconp BEsT 
Detroit, Mich. 4* Lansing, Mich. 7* 


Tuirp Best 
Oakland, Calif. * San Jose, Calif. * 
Reno, Nev. Stockton, Calif. * 


Sacramento, Calif. 





Kansas City, Kan. 2% Independence, Kan. 2* 


San Francisco, Calif. * 


SALES HIGH-SPOTS 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, FoRBES 
presents once a month five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


FourtH BEst 


Seattle, Wash. Salem, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. Yakima, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. Eugene, Ore. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Everett, Wash. 


Walla Walla, Wash. 


FirtH Best 


Indianapolis, Ind. * Decatur, Ill. * 
Fort Wayne, Ind. * Jackson, Mich. * 


Evansville, Ind.* Hamilton, Ohio 
Gary, Ind. * Battle Creek, Mich. * 
E. St. Louis, Ill. * Lima, Ohio * 


Springfield, Ill.* Bloomington, Ill. * 
Terre Haute, Ind. * Owensboro, Ky. * 








work, there is an untapped pool of 
thousands. Special, finger-touch equip- 
ment is speeding the trend (p. 24). 

* 

Dehydrated food facilities are slated 
for vast expansion, to meet overseas 
requirements. Many. new plants are 
needed. 

* 

Draft deferments for war workers 
may soon decline rapidly. McNutt is 
not expected to intercede on behalf of 


employers seeking extensions for 
younger men. 
* 
Post-war planning is on the up-grade. 
* 


American plane output, in one year 
of war, has soared above the total 
number produced in the 23 years fol- 
lowing World War I. 

* 

War-scarce chemicals are slated to 
make another hole in the supply of 
civilian products, especially plastics. 


Paint, paper, cellulose, cellophane, 
vegetable oils will be hit hard. 
* 


Food experts are urging a program 
which would ration all essential foods, 
to circumvent “panic buying.” Mean- 
while, transportation snags are expect- 
ed to reduce the supply of non-essential 
products (cantaloupes, cucumbers). 

* 

Civilians who burn up rubber are 
causing American tanks to run on 
steel treads, says the Army. Meanwhile, 
Rubber Director Jeffers is taking steps 
to spike rumors that mileage rationing 
is “unnecessary.” 

* 

Tarnish-proof palladium, though far 
more rare than platinum, is neverthe- 
less replacing it on jewelers’ shelves. 
Reason: Platinum has “gone to war.” 

* 

Steel producers, using their idle ma- 
chines to enter the plastic and textile 
fields, are providing customers with 
substitute materials. 

* 

Inter-railroad shifting of workers, to 
plug gaps in the labor supply, is a 1943 
{Continued on page 31) 
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Your Place in the 
Post-War World 


juip- bie Are you in an industry that is ‘going places’ 
after the war? 


ated ° . . " 
all Are you with a company that is practically ‘'pray- 


are : ing'' that you'll show more executive ability? 


To help you "'find'’ a place for your talents and 





—_ ? savings in the post-war world, FORBES will bring 
f of you a series of reports during 1943 that will shed 
for clear light on industries with outstanding post-war 
possibilities. 

ade. Housing, radio, television, air-condition- 
year ing, motion pictures, automatic coin-con- 
‘otal | trolled machines, exporting—are but a 
fol- Ne, few of the industries FORBES will survey 

for post-war opportunities during the 
1 to months ahead. 
r of 
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ane, pile tie self in the post-war world. Subscribe to FORBES 
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GLASS FAUCETS 


Clear-glass water faucets, a product 
of the Mutschler Bros. Co., Napanee, 
Ind., are a reflection of post-war kitch- 
en-ware. Heat-resistant, they are made 
to resemble radio dials (just “tune in” 
to hot or cold). 


GIRL-TRAINING PLAN 


Curtiss-Wright is “hiring” college 
girls—to go to school. Faced with a 
shortage of skilled engineers, the com- 
pany will pay 800 “Engineering Ca- 
dettes” $10 a week to attend leading 
schools. Tuition, room and board will 


also be supplied. 
SALESMEN ON HORSEBACK 


Salesmen for the Callerman Co., 
Chicago, are making their calls on 
horseback, thus putting an effective 
curb on gas and tire problems. 


JOBS BY RADIO 


“Help wanted” is the theme of a new 
radio program in Syracuse, N. Y. A 
“Job Clinic,” held three times a week, 
announces openings at all local fac- 
tories, including duties, shifts and 
wages. 


400-PASSENGER PLANE ~ 


Consolidated Aircraft, spreading its 
wings in preparation for a post-war 
“air age,” is planning a giant, high- 
speed, 400-passenger air liner, which 
will be able to span the Atlantic in a 
few hours. The huge plane will be so 
constructed that it can be quickly con- 
verted into a bomber or a cargo trans- 


port. 
AUTOMATIC "WATCHMAN" 


A midget-sized, electrical “watch- 
man,” developed by Westinghouse, de- 
tects dangerous vibrations in giant 
power machines, and jots down a 
warning in red ink. 


MOTH-PROOF WOOL 


Post-war woolen garments won't 
provide a closet feast for hungry 
moths, as a result of a process for mak- 
ing wool moth-proof. Added features: 






Processed wool will not shrink, will 
be more resistant to acids and sun- 
light, will reduce woolen “itch.” 


TERMITE-PROOF BOX-CAR 


Wood-devouring termites are finding 
wooden freight trains a poisonous diet. 
A newly-developed, chemical salt 
“bath” makes the cars termite-proof, 
also prevents decay. 


COLOR STANDARDS 


An accurate standard for color 
matching, long a hope of industrial 
dealers in color, has at last been 
achieved, according to reports from 
the American Standards Association. 
By reducing color measurement and 





AWARDS FOR IDEAS 


Acme 
Ten war workers were recently hon- 
ored by President Roosevelt when he 
presented them with the WPB awards 
for suggestions “that materially fur- 
thered the war effort.” Here, receiving 
his award, is Stanley Crawford, an 
RCA employee. Significant: First-prize 
winner of the ForBEs contest on how 
to speed production (July 15, 1941) 
suggested that we honor heroes of 
production; that President Roosevelt 
be the one to present the awards. 





bw Glbas 


description to a standard “language,” 
you can now order desired shades by 
a recognized specification and know 


they'll be right. 


RUMOR CLINIC 


Some Syracuse, N. Y., factories have 
formed a wartime “rumor clinic,” to 
track down and expose malicious ru- 
mors of sabotage, labor trouble, etc. 
Factory executives, aided by a univer- 
sity professor, check all rumors thor- 
oughly, with strict privacy guaranteed 
to rumor reporters. 


LESSONS BY PHONE 


Welding students in a West Coast 
plane plant are receiving instruction 
“by radio.” Equipped with earphones 
under their helmets, they receive in- 
struction from teachers using throat 
microphones, thus eliminating a noise 
problem due to the racket of machines, 
the crackle of welding flames. 


NOT THE “LAST RIDE" 


One ingenious factory worker, deal- 
ing a death blow to transportation 
problems, is using a large hearse to 
carry fellow employees to and from 
work. 


NO SALE 


To cut down sales, of all things, a 
Seattle jeweler is closing his store one 
day a week for the.duration. Custom- 
ers are urged to buy War Bonds in- 
stead of jewelry. The move is an at- 
tempt to forestall a complete shut-down 
in 1943, due to shortage of stocks. 


BLIND INSPECTORS 


Blind men—12 of them—are work- 
ing as inspectors at the Trico Products 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. A new precision 
gauge, with a Braille (finger touch) 
control makes the feat possible. 


HELP WANTED—NO FUTURE 


A Chicago department store, revers- 
ing the usual procedure of hiring only 
draft-deferred men, is actually adver- 
tising for those with 1-A and 1-B rat- 
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ings. The men, filling a number of tem- 
porary positions, are free to leave on 
short notice. 


RED TAPE DAY 


Arkansas grocers, flooded by govern- 
ment regulations and questionnaires, 
are considering a “Red Tape Day” to 
stem the tide. One day each week 
would be set aside to fill out forms, 
check price ceilings, sort and straight- 
en ration coupons. 


GLASS GRATE 


The latest thing in fireplace fixtures 
is a latticed, basket grate made of 
ground-up bottle glass. Pressed into 
cast-iron strength, the grate is said to 
withstand the hottest flames. 


CIVILIAN RATION KIT 


A “carry-your-own,” pocket-size ra- . 


tion kit—with four tiny compartments 
for sugar, coffee, butter and an egg— 
is the latest novelty for ration-harried 
consumers. 


SILENT GUN 


Bad news for Japs and Nazis is a 
noiseless, powderless gun capable of 
firing 12,000 rounds a minute. Fired 
with compressed air in a cylinder on 
the underside, the gun emits no flash, 
has no recoil. W. B. Hale, Dix Manu- 
facturing Co., Los Angeles, is the in- 
ventor. 


RUBBER PLANT 


Goldenrod—bane of hay-fever vic- 
tims—is now regarded as a “rubber 
plant.” Containing latex in its leaves, 
it’s considered a promising . rubber 
substitute. Other latex-bearing plants 
with possibilities: Dandelions, milk- 
weed, wild lettuce. 


PAPER BOAT AND CHUTE 


Paper is going to war in two new 
ways: (1) A paper parachute that can 
drop 50 pounds of supplies; (2) a 10- 
foot paper lifeboat, treated with water- 
proof glue, which can be made in 12 
hours for $4. (Both developments have 


worked well in tests, it is claimed. ) 


DOUBLE DUTY FOR WOMEN 


A “share-your-job” program for 
housewives, suggested by Hugh P. 
Flynn, president of the Linen Supply 
Association of America, is designed to 
relieve the manpower shortage. The 
plan has two alternatives: (1) Women 
neighbors would work half-shifts, re- 
lieving each other on the job and at 
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When the Head 


Helps the Heart 


Love of family urges a man to protect his dependents 
... and his mind proceeds to find the way. 


Life Insurance, of course, furnishes the answer and he 
can always choose one among the many plans available 
that most nearly fits his needs and resources. 


The Prudential offers 
a variety of 
low-premium policies 
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home; (2) they could work every oth- 
er day, doing household duties for 
both families on the alternate day. 


POTATO BRICK 


Compressed, space-cutting foods are 
revolutionizing Army eating habits. 
The latest is a potato brick, the size of 
a shoe-box, which can supply mashed 
potatoes for 100 men. 


NO SKIDDING 


With rubber tub mats “gone to war,” 
bath-tub accidents are again a hazard 
of the home. Latest “skid” insurance: 
“Arret,” a non-slip, non-sticky fluid 
which is sprayed in the tub. Effective 
the second water hits it, one applica- 
tion lasts for several baths, says the 
manufacturer, Lewis & Conger, New 


York City. 
PLASTIC PLATES 


To avoid breakage when guns are 
fired and the ship “recoils,” the Navy 
is using lightweight, plastic dishes. 
Odorless, stain-resistant and easily 
stacked, the dishes have specially- 
molded saucers which allow a 30-de- 
gree “roll” before the cup overturns. 


BARREL OF ROUGE? 


Daintily-packaged cosmetics (rouge, 
powder, creams, etc.) are giving way 
to cruder packing—in barrels. Ship- 
ping in wholesale lots now makes the 
jobber a semi-producer, who wraps his. 
“own” products. Benefits: Bulk volume 
is maintained; costs are cut. 


QUICK BLEACH 


Du Pont has devised a speed-up, 
continuous bleaching process which 
will turn 200 yards of cloth white in 
two hours. Using hydrogen peroxide, 
the new method is meeting military de- 
mands for a high-speed cotton bleach 
for soldiers’ and nurses’ uniforms, 
sheets, pillow cases, towels, other mili- 
tary goods. 


BEAUTY FOR BLIMPS 


The Navy is treating its blimps to 
a face-lifting operation, to remove 
“wrinkles.” When placed in hangars, 
gas pressure in the blimps changes 
with the temperature, causing surface 
wrinkles. Sturtevant blowers are used 
to maintain constant pressure, pre- 
serve a youthful appearance by pre- 
venting wrinkles. 
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Fact and Comment 
Very, Very Personal 


{Continued from page 7) 


Two of our three sons of military age have finally real- 
ized their ambition to enter active military service, while 
the third, who switched from peace to war work, is hopeful 
that he will be accepted within the next two-three weeks. 
When they first volunteered, all were rejected because of 
weak eyesight—which they flattered themselves was due to 
incessant study! 

One son, who became a weekly newspaper owner in Lan- 
caster, Ohio, after having been turned down as a fighter 
more than 18 months ago, but who finally made the grade, 
sends this telegram—“COLLECT,” of course—to his pub- 
lication, the Fairfield Times: 


SINCE LEAVING LANCASTER 36 HOURS AGO 
WE 64 FAIRFIELDERS HAVE BEEN BUSY AN- 
SWERING TWENTY ODD ROLL CALLS, TAKING 
INOCULATIONS, GETTING ARMY CLOTHES IS- 
SUED, BEING CLASSIFIED AS TO APTITUDES, 
TAKING OUT INSURANCE, UNDERGOING 
THREE IQ TESTS, EATING FOUR MEALS AND 
ENJOYING FIVE HOURS’ SLEEP. THERE IS A 
WILD RUMOR CIRCULATING THAT TOMOR- 
ROW WE MAY GET SEVEN MINUTES’ LOAF- 
ING TIME BUT WE WON’T BELIEVE IT UNTIL 
IT HAS HAPPENED. 


Our 19-year-old, scorning what he called “a desk job,” is 
- thrilled over having been accepted for volunteer duty as 
an ambulance driver in the blistering North African desert. 
To us oldsters, the adventurous, courageous, dare-devil 
attitude of youth is as amazing as it is admirable. 
* 
Pessimism pays few dividends. 
* 


Dreams of Aircraft Too Airy 


Over-imaginative minds vision virtual scrapping of our 
railroads, of transportation performed by air—and perhaps 
some motor trucks and buses. Foolishness. One high author- 
ity, W. A. Patterson, president of United Air Lines, who 
could not logically be accused of under-rating aircraft po- 
tentialities, punctures such airy dreams by cold logic, sta- 
tistics. He analyzes the relative cost of freight transporta- 
tion by surface means and by air, contrasts the average 50- 
car freight train with the Mainliner type of equipment 
capable of being converted to small cargo-type airplanes. 
Such a freight train, based on actual 1940 figures, operat- 
ing between Chicago and San Francisco, would carry a total 
of 780 tons, making two round trips a month. He cites these 
facts: 


Every month it would deliver 1,560 tons each way between these 
two points. Its oil burning locomotive would consume 170,000 gallons 
of fuel oil, costing $3,400. Total monthly operating cost, $50,000. 

The average airplane would nibble in small bites of only 2% tons 
each at the 1,560-ton pile. It would take 626 airplane round trips 
to do the same job that the freight train did in two round trips. 
This represents 2,500,000 miles of flying compared with 8,880 freight 
train miles. 

Normal operating experience would indicate 11 round trips per 
month per airplane, so 57 airplanes would be required. These air- 


planes would consume 1,500,000 gallons of gasoline, against 170,000 
gallons. Cost, $200,000 and $3,400 respectively, Four hundred pilots 
would be needed against 20 crew members. Pilots’ pay, $200,000 for 
the month; train crew members’ pay, $5,000. Total operating costs of 
the airplanes, $1,750,000; train, $50,000. The airplane operation 
would therefore cost 35 times as much as the freight train. 
Anyone interested should write Mr. Patterson for his 

complete, comprehensive analysis. His conclusion is: “The 
future of the airplane in commerce is indeed great—but it 
appears that this future can be realized without serious in. 
roads upon the steamship lines or the railroads.” 

* 

Wilters don’t win. 
x 


Soldier's Tribute To Business 


The stars on Fores service flag are steadily increasing. 
We are delighted to publish (page 11) a communication 
from youthful, First-Class Private Edmund Stone, formerly 
of our editorial staff, since it reveals that the rank and file 
of our fighters are deeply appreciative of the record 
achieved by American industry and business. “Mr. Business 
Man, we are proud of you,” he declares enthusiastically. 
“The war may last a long time yet, but just keep giving us 
the tools, keep backing us up, and we'll win the war. It’s up 
to you to win the peace.” 

The fact that he says nothing about the performance of 
labor leaders, labor unions, may be interpreted as signifi- 
cant. 

Captain Eddie Rickenbacker doesn’t mince words regard- 
ing war workers. After referring to Guadalcanal as “a real 
hell hole,” he declares: 


After seeing these boys in the air and on the ground, working as 
they are twenty-four hours the clock around in the most unbelievable 
living conditions, I have come to the conclusion that if you brought 
a combat troop back to America and put them into the factories 
and transfer the present war workers out into their position, you 
would have your production doubled in thirty days’ time. I mean 
that! 

The American people unmistakably are reaching the very 
definite conclusion that strikers are shirkers. The new Con- 


gress can be depended upon to act accordingly. 


Unioneer Slackers 


One man recently engaged to improve employee-manage- 
ment relations in a war production plant tells me he is 
shocked by what he has found. He freely admits that the 
management has not handled workers diplomatically. But 
he adjudges this no adequate excuse for the tragic fact that 
production has been cut by the men to less than one-half of 
normal—production of most essential war equipment. He 
declares that most of the men are bossed, not by executives, 
but by the chief union representative in the plant, that this 
functionary is sole master. 

The situation is so bad that one level-headed, native-born 
American wage-earner, a union member, has warned his 
fellow-workers: “If we don’t make a better showing, the 
Government is sure to shut down the whole shop. If this 
happens, you fellows are more likely to find yourselves in 
the Army than allowed to work in/another war factory.” 
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WAR CHAIR 

A new office swivel chair, built to 
save critical materials, is made almost 
entirely of five-ply hard wood. De- 
signed for desk workers, stenogra- 
phers, etc., it is modern in appearance, 
free of gadgets and completely adjust- 
able, insuring correct posture and 
comfort. (“Sentinel.”” Maker: Domore 
Chair Co., 1117 Franklin St., Elkhart, 
Ind.) 


LUMINOUS SWITCH PLATES 


Groping in the dark for an electric 
light switch is no longer necessary as 
a result of the development of a new 
line of luminous, plastic switch plates. 
When subjected to the room light of 
an average home for about 15 minutes, 
the plates, the maker claims, will grad- 
ually dispel their light storage in the 
form of a phosphorous glow in the 
dark for at least two hours. The longer 
they are exposed to light and the 
brighter the light, the longer they will 
effectively glow. A large variety of 
switches are available in assorted col- 
ors. (“Luminous Switch Plates.” 
Maker: Gits Molding Corp., 4600 Hu- 
ron St., Chicago, Ill.) 


BOX CARRIER 


A new heavy-duty box carrier is de- 
signed to handle a column of self-nest- 
ing boxes of finished parts, scrap, cast- 
ings and similar materials. 

A built-in wedge at the bottom of 
the lift post slides under the stack of 
boxes, eliminating the use of a skid. 
When the handle is lowered to a hori- 
zontal position it automatically locks 
into position. Forward tipping or 
swaying is eliminated by an adjustable 
clamp that lowers over the back edge 
of the top box. Rated capacity is 1,500 
pounds. (“Stacking Box Carrier.” 
Maker: Ernst Carrier Sales Co., 1456 
Jefferson Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.) 


BULLETIN BOARD 


A new bulletin display cabinet—for 
the display of wartime posters, in- 
structions, etc.—is made of non-criti- 
cal materials. It has a glass front, is 
attractively finished in two-tone green 
enamel, measures 32” x 25” x 314”. A 
pivot joint at the top permits the cover 
to swing up, where it is retained by a 
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hold-out latch, making it easy to re- 
move and replace the fiber posting 
board when changing bulletin materi- 
al. (“M.S.A. Toll-Board.” Maker: 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Braddock 
and Meade Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


DUST COLLECTOR 


For exhausting the dust and dirt 
from large wheel grinders, polishers, 
etc., there has been developed a new, 
self-contained, portable dust collector. 
Two features—(1) a cyclone sepa- 
rator, which collects the greater per- 
centage of all dirt and dust drawn in 
and deposits it in a removable con- 
tainer, and (2) a glass filter, which 
cleans the air and returns it to the 
working space—are said to give the 
unit most of the advantages of a cen- 
tralized system. The size (20’’ x 28’ 
x 62’’) and compactness of the unit 
make it possible to place it close to the 
machine, or machines, to which it is 
connected. (“Dust Collecting System.” 
Maker: Aget-Detroit Mfg. Co., 2040 
Book Tower, Detroit, Mich.) 


SURFACING PUTTY 


A new surfacing putty, combined 
with a new wood dough, makes a sub- 
stance which, when applied to woods, 
plastics, metals, fabrics, tile and other 
commonly-used materials, gives them 
a hard, dense, mirror-smooth surface. 
The dough fills large cavities, while 
the putty glazes over smaller imper- 
fections. It is claimed to be waterproof 
and weatherproof, resistant to oils. 
(“Surfacing Putty.” Maker: Webb 
Products Co., San Bernardino. Calif.) 


WOMEN'S SAFETY SHOES 


A new working shoe for women in 
industry is designed to prevent in- 
juries from dropped tools and mate- 
rials. They have the appearance of 
nurses’ shoes, but instead of the steel 
caps used in the toe caps of men’s 
safety shoes they have double layers 
of a tough thermoplastic. This makes 
them light and comfortable, yet strong 
enough to withstand the impact of tools. 
(“Safety Shoes.” Maker: The Lehigh 
Safety Shoe Co., Allentown, Pa.) 

—GeorceE Wo tr. 
Please mention ForBes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 
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A PROVEN WAY 
TO MAKE 
FUEL SAVINGS 


H™ is a way to cut fuel bills as 
much as 40% while you enjoy 
cozy warmth and snug comfort! © 

Insulate your home now with the 
type of Celotex Insulation that will 
fit the job best. Get maximum re- 
sults from your rationed fuel! 

Talk to a Celotex insulation spe- 
cialist. Get a free estimate on insu- 
lating your home with Celotex 
Insulation Board, Rock Wool or 
Rock Wool Batts. You’ll be agree- 
ably surprised at the low cost. 

Your Celotex Dealer is a good 
man to know. 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING—INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL—GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH—PLASTER-— ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 
There has been declared, out of the earnings 
of the fiscal year now current, a dividend of 
one and three-quarters per cent (134%) on 
the preferred capital stock of this Geneane 
payable December 31, 1942 to the holders of 
record of said stock at the close of business 
December 22, 1942. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
CHARLES J. Harpy, President 
Howarpb C, Wick, Secretary 
December 11, 1942 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 103 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on December 16, 1942, 
for the quarter ending December 31, 
1942, equal to 2% of its par value, 
will be paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check on 
January 15, 1943, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on De 
cember 31, 1942. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-T reasurer 


San Francisco, California. 
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Non-partisan 


i> LEAGUE 


Combining AMERICAN FEDERATION OF INVESTORS 


B. C. FORBES, Managing Director 


RAILWAY LABOR TO WRECK U. S.? 


Is the United States threatened with 
disaster by new wage demands being 
made by our railway employees who 
were granted substantial concessions a 
year ago and who are already among 
the highest-paid group of workers in 
America? 

While railway wages have steadily 
risen, the income of railway investors 
has steadily, alarmingly declined to a 
point which has all but stopped the 
flow of savings into railway capital. 

The outlook is appalling. 


League Acts 


League members have beseeched it 
to intervene in this threatened crisis. 
The following telegrams were sent by 
the head of the League: 

“H. A. Enochs, Chairman, Eastern 
Carriers Conference Committee: 

“We represent thousands of inves- 
tors in railroad securities and many 
thousands who own policies in insur- 
ance companies which in turn hold 
billions of the securities of your com- 
panies. We are vitally concerned by 
the meetings you are having with 
labor’s representatives. 

“We believe that investors should 
be independently represented so that 
labor and the country will know that 
you do not represent yourselves or 
Wall Street alone but millions of little 
people who have already lost billions 
in the value of their investments and 
who incidentally are not only the 
largest group of users of railroads but 
who also represent in their ranks the 
greatest number of citizens of this 
great commonwealth. 

“Will you please, therefore, invite 
the undersigned or our vice-president 


or a committee of representative in- 
vestors in railroad securities to sit 
with you during your deliberations?” 


“B. M. Jewell, Chairman, Confer- 
ence Committee, Non-Operating Rail- 
way Employees: 

“We represent thousands of inves- 
tors in railway securities many of 
whom have life savings in railway 
properties. Just as you believe in work- 
ers’ unions. so should you recognize 
investors’ unions, and we therefore ask 
you to permit us to have a representa- 
tive at your conferences with manage- 
ment so that we can see that the in- 
terests of investors are protected. We 
desire to do this in a spirit of a fair 
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deal for labor, for management, for 
investors, for the people of this fight. 
ing country. 

The undersigned or our vice-presi- 
dent shall be glad to attend at your 
invitation or we can have a repre 
sentative committee of railroad inves- 
tors present. We await your reply with 
interest.” 


Alarming Facts 


The whole ominous situation is 
lucidly pictured by an eminent author- 
ity, Elisha M. Friedman, who sends 
the League a copy of a letter he wrote 
to the New York Times. Salient facts 
follow: 

“Within the past month the non- 
operating group of railroad employees 
have presented demands for increases 
of wages which would add $450,000,- 
000 to carrier payrolls. This sum 
equals the total annual interest charges, 
which were barely covered in _ the 
1930s. 

“Similar demands for the operating 
employees would follow inevitably. 
These demands come after the $300,- 
000,000 wage increase granted a year 
ago to operating and non-operating 
employees. 

“We are thus creating a post-war 
crisis for the railroads deceptively dis- 
guised by the present temporary pros- 
perity.... 

“The investor is being expropriated. 

“Before the wage increases of 1941, 
Autumn, the railroad train and engine 
service employees were quite well paid. 
Passenger engineers earned an average 
of $3,650 per annum for an average 
week of 35.7 hours; passenger conduc- 
tors, $3,322 for an average week of 
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39.8 hours; through-freight engineers, 
$3,227 for a 40.9 hour week. 

“These rates were all increased 
about 10% by the settlement of 1941. 
Other classes of employees received 
proportionately larger increases. Fur- 
ther increases are now demanded. 

“A passenger engineer operating a 
through express train between New 
York and Washington earns $38.53 
for every day he works. Union restric- 
tions prevent him from working more 
than ten days a month, for which he is 
paid $385.30. However, if an engineer 
on such a run were to work 250 davs 
a year he would earn an annual salary 
of $9,632. 

“Decisions in numerous instances re- 
quire pay for work not done or a day’s 
pay for a few minutes’ work and pe- 
nalize the railroads into employing un- 
necessary men for the performance of 
tasks that could be done by employees 
already on the job. 

“In no year since the Transportation 
Act of 1920 have the railroads ever 
earned the return of 534% which is 
established as the fair rate. The high- 
est return reached was 4.84% in 1929. 
It declined to as low as 1.25% in 1932, 
and averaged slightly over 2% for the 
period 1930-1937 . . . despite the oft- 
repeated conclusion of the I.C.C. that 
the railroads of the United States are 
not over-capitalized. During the same 
nine-year period there were only two 
years in which the railroads as a whole 
paid as much as 2% in dividends. 

“Yet it should be remembered that 
the railroad workers have been fur- 
nished with the tools for their work 
by the railroad bondholders and stock- 
holders. While the earnings of the 
workers have been increasing by leaps 
and bounds, the investor has been 
starved. 

“Who is the forgotten man? He is 
the unfortunate investor in railroad 
securities who has created jobs for the 
workers, who in turn expropriate him. 

“Railroad labor has achieved its suc- 
cess in wringing concessions which are 
beyond reason because there is no or- 
ganized restraining counter force. In 
the American social order, with its va- 
rious pressure groups, the unorganized 
elements in the community are weak 
and impotent. 

“In railroad controversies labor ac- 
cepts the decisions of public bodies 
only if those decisions grant what labor 
deigns to accept... . 

“When an emergency board, as in 
1941, did not grant all that the unions 
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demanded, they ordered a strike after 
the decision was announced. Imagine 
a similar situation in a law court. If 
one of the litigants could dictate to 
the judge and compel him to reverse 
his decision, what would remain of our 
judicial procedure, of our political in- 
stitutions, of our Constitution, or even 
our way of life? 

“Thus there has arisen a great pow- 
er, a power without responsibility, a 
State within a State that defies opinion 
and makes law for organized minori- 
ties. 

“The study issued by the Bureau of 
Information of the Eastern Railroads 
shows that the average engine-and- 
train-service employee in 1916 had 
an annual income of $1,346. Assume 
that a stockholder, owning a cross- 
section of shares in all our railroads, 
likewise received in 1916 dividends of 
$1,346. By 1940 the stockholder would 
be receiving $597, or 44% of his 1916 
income, and the average engine-and- 
train-service employee would be re- 
ceiving $2,576, or 191% of his 1916 


fu 


income, or more than four times the 
income of the stockholder, and still 
more in 1942. 

“The government is now courage- 
ously and realistically trying to check 
the forces of inflation. The railroad 
labor unions’ present demands for 
wage increases will frustrate such gov- 
ernment efforts at stabilization. Is la- 
bor’s policy patriotic in this, the grav- 
est crisis in our history? 

“If the investors are not organized 
as an offsetting political pressure 
group to maintain economic equilibri- 
um, if the politicians, instead of being 


_ judges and referees, are advocates for 


one side, who is there to plead for 
moderation on the part of powerful 
labor groups? How great is the re- 
sponsibility of labor officials? How 
great is their opportunity for states- 
manship? With what tragic eagerness 
the middle classes look to them for 
moderation. Even groups that fear and 
distrust them might then turn to them 
for political wisdom and guidance. 
“The alternative is too grave to con- 
template. Continuance of their present 
policy must lead to that alternative.” 





Editor’s Note.—These facts empha- 
size the vital need for backing up the 
Investors Fairplay League. 
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DOW-JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS 
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CurRENT phase of rise may yet reach suggested 122-124 area, but it will take 
some more million-shares-plus days. Market already is meeting larger supply. It 
has been unable to set new highs for D-J industrial except on volume days. But 
there is encouragement in the way certain leaders stick close to their tops even 


on slow days. 


Performance of steels is promising. Both U. S. Steel and Bethlehem show bull- 
ish formations. Display of real ground-gaining ability by steels would help rail- 
road stocks, if old tradition still has any force. Topping of 31 by the rail average 
is what market needs to work it up to January peak. 

Profit-taking—at least on trading lines—is suggested if our top level is made, 
or if market makes another try on large volume and fails to top 121. Dec. 18 
high was 119.76, less than 2 points above Nov. 9 high. After high of current 


phase is made, would expect reaction to 109-110. 


—J. G. DonLey. 





Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chairman of 
General Motors, E. Tappen Stannard, 
president of Kennecott Copper, James 
L. Thomson, chairman of the finance 
committee of Hartford Fire Insurance, 
and John S. Zinsser, vice-president of 
Sharp & Dohne, have been elected di- 
rectors of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Gerard S. Nollen, Holgar J. Johnson 
and Arthur C. Daniels have been re- 
elected, respective- 
ly, chairman, pres- 
ident and secretary 
of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. 

Frederick C. 
Crawford has been 
elected president of 
the National Asso- 
ciation of Manuv- 
facturers. 

William A. Creelman has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the Nation- 


al City Bank of New York. 





F. C. Crawford 


George K. Throckmorton has been 
elected a director of Radio Corporation 
of America. 

Paul A. Schoelkopf has been elected 
chairman of Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp. 

K. C. Gifford has been elected presi- 
dent, general manager and a director 
of Schick, Inc. 

William C. Carter has been elected 
president of Link-Belt Co. 

W. W. Hale has been elected vice- 
president in charge of system freight 
for Southern Pacific Lines. 

Walter D. Fuller has been elected a 
director of Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insur- 
ance Co. 

Carl E. Newton has been elected 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry.; John W. Davin president of the 
Chicago & St. Louis R. R., and Robert 
J. Bowman president of the Pere Mar- 
quette Ry., succeeding George D. 
Brooke, retiring president of all three 


roads, who will continue in a consult. 
ing capacity. 

A. R. Abelt has been elected a vice. 
president and director of Chain Belt 
Co. 

William H. Schneider has been ap.- 
pointed treasurer of Willys-Overland 
Motors. 

Harold Vinton Coes, vice-president 
of Ford, Bacon and Davis, has been 
elected president of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 

Robert E. Crowley has been elected 
a vice-president of Sheffield Farms. 

John G. Townsend Jr. has been eleci- 
ed a director of Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric. 

Dr. Theodore Sedlmayr has been 
elected vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing, purchasing and trafhc 
of Standard Brands, Inc. 

Jonas C. Andersen has been elected 
vice-president of E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
investment bankers. 

Frederick P. Small, president of the 
American Express Co., has been elected 
a director of Continental Insurance Co. 

Thomas A. Collins has been elected 
vice-president of Libbey Glass Co., 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Willard K. Denton and Thomas H. 
Silver have been elected directors of 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 

Raymond K. Stritzinger has been 
elected president of Continental Baking 
Co. 

B. D. Kunkle, vice-president in 
charge of the manufacturing staff of 
General Motors Corp., has assumed 
the additional duties of group execu- 
tive over the Cadillac, Oldsmobile, 
Pontiac, Canadian and overseas divi- 
sions. W. S. Roberts, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of 
General Motors of Canada, Ltd., has 
been appointed assistant to Mr. 


Kunkle. 





SHIPPERS’ CAR LINE CORPORATION 
30 Church Street 
New York, N. Y. 

There has been declared, for the quarter year 
ending December 31, 1942, a dividend of one and 
one-quarter per cent (1%%) on the 5% Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of this Corporation, payable 
December 31, 1942, to the holders of record of said 
stock at the close of business December 23, 1942. 

Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by The Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of New York on December 31, 1942. 

ROBERT ROGERS, President 
HOWARD C. WICK, Secretary 
December 18, 1942 
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Air Transport Stocks 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


NTEREST has been shown in air 
[ine stocks. This industry has 

grown tremendously, and it is ex- 
pected that, after the war, air traffic all 
over the world will greatly expand. 

The last year has brought important, 
long-awaited opinions from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, which at first es- 
tablished severe policies, then com- 
pletely reversed them. In the American 
Airlines’ rate case of last Spring, the 
Board ordered retroactive reduction 
and recapture of mail pay already re- 
ceived by the company. It established 
as fair and reasonable a return of 
9.86% after taxes on the company’s 
investment. 

The latest opinion vacates the retro- 
active reduction and recapture of mail 
pay and has established a generous 
rate of return, after normal taxes, on 
the company’s investment. 

Air transport stocks have chief ap- 
peal to those who can forego generous 
dividend returns in lieu of the possi- 
bility of the great expansion which un- 
doubtedly lies ahead for the industry. 
Leaders include: 

AmericaAN AmRLINES: No funded 
debt; 50,000 shares of $414 converti- 
ble preferred stock; 575,000 common 
shares. Important routes are operated: 
New York to Los Angeles, via Fort 
Worth or Dallas; Boston to New York; 
New York to Chicago, non-stop, and 
also via Washington, or Buffalo, or 
Detroit; Chicago to Fort Worth via 
St. Louis. The company utilizes, for 
the most part, public airports under 
lease arrangements with the municipal- 
ities controlling them. In 1941, gross 
revenues amounted to $26,000,000, 
with net earnings for the common 
stock of $3.56. Dividends of $1.50 
were paid. For the first six months of 
1942, earnings were $1.91 per share. 
Estimated earnings for the full year, 
about $5. 

EasTERN Air Lines: No funded debt 
or preferred stock; 573,000 shares of 
common. Operates seven principal 
routes running, in the main, between 
New York and Miami, Chicago and 
Miami. Captain Eddie Rickenbacker is 
president. For 1941, gross revenues 
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amounted to $13,000,000, with earn- 
ings of $2.34 per share. No dividend 
was paid. Interim reports are not pub- 
lished, but estimated earnings for 1942 
are around $3 per share. 

Pan-AMERICAN AIRWAYS: No fund- 
ed debt or preferred stock; 1,937,000 
common shares. Is the largest air 
transport system in the world, with 
routes of about 100,000 miles, of 
which a good portion is under air-mail 
contract. It serves nearly all countries 
and colonies in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In 1935, the company inaugu- 
rated a trans-Pacific service; in 1937, 
it opened a New York-Bermuda run; 
and in 1939, a New York-Europe route 
via Portugal was begun. Operating 
revenues for 1941 were $39,000,000; 
earnings were $1.27 per share; divi- 
dend, $1. This company obviously will 
benefit greatly from world peace. 

* 

Comment regarding two recent rec-’ 
ommendations: 

CRANE: Manufactures brass, iron and 
steel valves and fittings of various 
kinds, bathroom fixtures, plumbers’ 
supplies, heating boilers and radiation. 
Is reported to be working at capacity. 
Post-war outlook should be excellent. 
Financial condition is strong, last 
statement showing current assets of 
$62,000,000, current liabilities of $17.- 
000,000. Book value was $31 per 
share. Stock now about $13. Its 1937 
high was 5614. Earnings for 1941 
were $2.88 per share; dividend of $1 
was paid. In 1942, $1 also was paid. 

Sears, Roesuck: As every investor 
knows, this company does a tremen- 
dous business. Sales for 1941, $915,- 
000,000. Earnings, $6.35, dividends 
totaling $4.25 were paid. Last annual 
statement showed current assets of 
$253,000,000, and current liabilities, 
$71,000,000. While 1943 sales will no 
doubt reflect reduction, the stock ap- 
pears an attractive purchase on all re- 
actions, for post-war holding. A high- 
grade stock. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


THE PATTERN 
OF BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 22) 


probability. Already, inter-city bus 
companies have pooled operations to 
save gas and rubber, cutting mileage 
over 5,000 miles a month. 


* 


Restaurants, deluged by people 
“dining out” because of the war, are 
finding a shortage of dishwashers a 
major headache. Scarcity of dishwash- 
ing equipment is also a problem. In- 
creased use of paper cups and plates 
is bringing some relief. 

* 


America now has the highest rate 
of armament production in world his- 
tory. 

* 

The new year will usher in nation- 
wide ration banking, a system by 
which banks handle ration coupons in 
“checking accounts.” Acting as agents 
of OPA,-they will remove a heavy bur- 
den from local rationing boards. “Ac- 
counts” will be kept in pounds and 
gallons instead of dollars and cents. 


TO THE POINT 


The public does not yet understand 
that the vast majority of our motor 
vehicles must run from now until mid- 
1944 on the tires now in use.—WIL- 
LIAM M. Jerrers, Rubber Director. 

* 


The real danger is not that a govern- 
ment department may make mistakes 
but that it should avoid criticism by 
avoiding action—Lorp Wootton, 
Minister of Food, Gt. Britain. 

* 

By the end of 1943 America alone 
will produce almost as great a volume 
of combat armaments as all the rest of 
the world combined. One year from 
now American production will be near- 
ly twice as large as that of the Axis. 
United Nations production will be 
nearly three to one ahead of Axis pro- 
duction.—DonaLp M. NELtson, chair- 
man, War Production Board. 

* 

I do not regard the present powers 
of the War Labor Board as suitable 
for determining labor disputes in times 
of peace—WiLLiaM H. Davis, chair- 
man, War Labor Board. 
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DID THEY KNOW YOU 
MADE A SPEECH? 


{Continued from page 13) 


place. Answer their questions, explain 
points of uncertainty carefully, for the 
better you do this part of the job, the 
better will be the “press” that you get. 
Also, pose for photographs if request- 
ed to do so. 

Be prepared for requests for copies 
of your speech which will undoubtedly 
reach your office within a few days 
after your return. Keep the names and 
addresses of those making such re- 
quests, for you have impressed them 
and when the war is over, and the old 
scramble for business starts again, 
they may be worth a follow-up. 

If these suggestions sound like sim- 
ple common sense, it is because they 
are supposed to be simple common 
sense. Not following them has led to 
many a disappointment when the main 
speaker of the evening opened his pa- 
per next morning to find not a line— 
or at best a mere mention—of his la- 
boriously prepared message. 

They simply didn’t know he had 
made a speech. 


CUSTOMER RESEARCH 
MOVES AHEAD 


(Continued from page 15) 


A toaster which keeps the toast in a 
drawer and rings a bell when it is 
done, for example, can’t have a market 
tryout as yet, but housewives’ opinions 
are being collected. 

An oil company is trying to deter- 
mine whether hardware, kitchen prod- 
ucts such as silver and furniture pol- 
ish, even fresh vegetables and canned 
goods could be marketed at its filling 
stations. Cigarette companies are sur- 
veying customer reaction to that gray- 
ish paper they now use in place of 
tinfoil to wrap their products. 

“Large department stores also con- 
tinue to check their customer reactions 
closely,” Gill says. “One Fifth Avenue 
establishment recently concluded a 
general survey of its business. The 
management discovered that its price 
policies were pretty inconsistent. The 
items just didn’t jibe, so a price-class 
market was determined upon as the 
store’s sales target. 

“Food and drug fields always have 
depended greatly on customer research 
for establishment of marketing poli- 
cies. One drug house is now producing 
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a vanilla substitute, the result of care- 
ful customer inquiries on a large scale. 
Any substitute calls for research in ad- 
vance. And so does a newly-established 
product which faces immediate com- 
petition when it shows signs of suc- 
cess. 

“The vitamin tablet, for example. 
led one pharmaceutical house to sur- 
vey a cross-section of its market to de- 
termine the relative acceptance of pills 
which contain one vitamin, two vita- 
mins, or all six plus some minerals. 
The meat packers, faced with the pros- 
pect of rationing, are now carrying on 
extensive research on the cuts of bacon 
and other packageable meats, to de- 
termine the most satisfactory method 
of marketing them from the house- 
wife’s point of view.” 

The Government has drained off a 
good deal of the trained manpower in 
the consumer research field. Most out- 
standing research men are working for 
the Government either part or full 
time, to determine such things as how 
enlisted men feel about their officers, 
how they like their shoes, foods and 
beds. In addition, various government 
branches keep a trained eye on civilian 
products, such as canned, quick-frozen 
and dehydrated foods. 

The greatest sales job of the year, 
that of getting every civilian to tithe 
his income for war bonds, has de- 
manded an expert, continuous job 
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from the consumer research man, 
Uncle Sam finds out, by use of the 
approved telephone technique, how 
folks like the propaganda radio pro- 
grams, at what point a war bond ap. 
peal loses its effectiveness. 

Next time your favorite broadcast 
eliminates the commercial to plug war 
bond sales, you may be sure it was not 
an impetuous idea on the part of the 
sponsor. The Government carefully 
gauges the war bond talks to get maxi- 
mum interest and maximum results. In 
this, as in all else in our war effort, a 
shrewd and benevolent eye has been 
cocked our way, to determine how 
we'll take it. From the results, we’re 
taking it o.k. 


EYES FOR THE 
ALLIES 


{Continued from page 9) 


are working for our side in every thea- 
ter of war. Telescopic lenses were des- 
perately needed in Australia for anti- 
aircraft guns. Word passed around the 
plant and they were finished in record 
time. An army bomber waited to pick 
them up. Six days later they were in 
Australia. Their first day in service 
they aided Allied fliers to down 12 
Zeros. 

Zenith is probably as pure an ex- 
ample of war baby industry as can be 
found in the country. But brother Al- 
bert has no intention that this baby 
shall perish at war’s end. 

“Post-war industries will wake up to 
the jobs that optics can do—even if we 
have to awaken them,” he says. “There 
are dozens of engaging possibilities. 
There are optical instruments to check 
furnace temperatures and to analyze 
the exact composition of molten steel. 
One new gadget—called the compara- 
tor—catches minute imperfections in 
tiny screws, carbureter needles and 
such. The instrument casts a shadow 
of the screw on a screen, enlarging it 
a thousand times. 

“Still another optical instrument lo- 
cates the exact center of a circle, and 
should find many applications in the 
automobile industry. Increased air 
traffic in post-war America will create 
a need for bigger and better airport 
telescopes. 

“We have dozens of things like that 
ready for production. But we aren’t 
bothering about them at the moment. 
There will be time for that when we 
have won the war.” 
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OF HIGH-UPS 


Will Opportunity Survive ? 


From messenger boy to president, 
Charles H. Diefendorf (52), of the 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

No other land has offered half as 
many opportunities for achieving suc- 
cess through sheer merit. Will Ameri- 
ca continue to be the Land of Oppor- 
tunity? Or are we heading for regi- 
mentation, for curbing of private in- 
itiative, for domination of the individ- 
ual by political autocrats? 

Behind every “Office-Boy to Presi- 
dent” climb lies a record of painstak- 
ing application, intense study, day-in- 
day-out plodding and planning and 
perseverance. 

These successive ad- 
vances won by Mr. Diefen- 
dorf are typical of many 
another climber’s experi- 
ence: 

From messenger, at 17, 
to mail desk, to check desk, 
to teller. Then, the securi- 
ties department. 

He joined the U. S. 
Army in the World War, 
rose from the ranks to of- 
ficer. ; 

Returning to the bank, 
two years’ diligent work 
was rewarded by promo- 
tion to assistant treasurer. 
Five years later, to assistant vice-presi- 
dent. The following year, vice-presi- 
dent. In 1931, executive vice-president. 
Eleven years later, president. 

Mr. Diefendorf is a solid citizen, 
physically and mentally. He devotes 
himself ardently to reading, research, 
thinking. He digs deep, is a glutton for 
facts and fundamentals. 

Various companies and corporations 
have enlisted his services as a director. 

Outside of work and study, his one 
hobby is golf. He puts as much punch 
behind the swing of his clubs as he has 
put into his job. 


How Do They Do It? 


A. P. Sloan rates America’s Number 


One handler of correspondence. Al- 
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Cc. E. Newton 
New president 
Chesapeake & 

Ohio Railway 





Charles H. Diefendorf 


John W. Davin 
New president 
New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis R. R. 


though the head of one of the world’s 
very largest enterprises, having many 
facets, the guiding genius of General 
Motors contrives to give prompt atten- 
tion to every communication addressed 
to him—and they number many, 
many thousands. Nor are his letters 
stereotyped; he has no list of Number 
1, Number 2, Number 3 form letters. 
Each reply carries a distinctly personal 
touch. 

How does he do it? 

The reason isn’t that his secretarial 
staff “ghosts” for him. The reason is 
that A. P. Sloan works longer hours 
and plays less than almost any other 
business leader in America. It wasn’t 
until a few years ago that his asso- 
ciates finally succeeded in persuading 
him to take an occasional vacation. 





R. J. Bowman 
New president 
Pere Marquette 

Railway 


But though he developed a liking for 
the sea, he never overcame his in- 
grained work habit and, since G.M. 
was called upon to produce more war 
materiel than perhaps any other cor- 
poration, he has entirely given up play 
to concentrate on aiding war-winning. 

John A. Ritchie, Chairman of the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company, is an- 
other outstanding letter-writer. Like 
Mr. Sloan, he is concerned over our 
national future. Convinced that indus- 
trial and other business leaders should 
bestir themselves to preserve our 
American way of life, John Ritchie 
dedicates many, many hours to en- 
lightening and influencing other men 
of affairs. 

Lammot du Pont, active head of that 
family’s farflung  enter- ' 

‘ prises, is another industri- 
alist who makes time to 
handle thoughtfully much 
correspondence, to study 
social-economic problems 
and to stimulate in others 
constructive action. 

Walter S. Gifford, al- 
though president of the 
biggest company in the 
world (American  Tele- 
phone & Telegraph) and 
shoulderer of many vital 
public duties, never neg- 
lects correspondence. He 
keeps busy more secretaries 
than any other executive I know. 

George M. Verity, veteran upbuilder 
of the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, who recently passed on, was a 
notable public-spirited _letter-writer. 
He was among the first of America’s 
industrialists to realize the “social re- 

sponsibility” of men directing big 
concerns, large armies of employees. 

Of all the letters I receive, the witti- 
est, most original, come from Charles 
J. Hardy, president of American Car 
& Foundry. Of Irish blood, a foremost 
member of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, he hasn’t allowed his long 
legal training and practice or his 
heavy industrial responsibilities to 
dampen his scintillating sense of hu- 
mor, his zest for the joy of living. 

Radiate! —B.CF. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


weapon. It is secret to the extent 

that only Americans know how 
to use it. Hitler knows the great handi- 
cap is his bureaucracy. Pinched for 
manpower, he would like to divert his 
Gestapo from the home front to the 
fighting front; but he doesn’t dare. 
The American co-operative system sub- 
stitutes the spark of loyal initiative for 
the cold hand of a sprawling coercive 
bureaucracy. —EucENE E. WILson, 

president, United Aircraft Corp. 


OYAL initiative is America’s secret 


Everywhere in life the true question 
is, not what we have gained, but what 
we do. —CARLYLE. 


It is a favorite belief of mine that 
no student ever attains very eminent 
success by simply doing what is re- 
quired of him; it is the amount and 
excellence of what is over and above 
the required, that determines the great- 
ness of ultimate distinction. 

—CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS. 


Genius is eternal patience. 
—MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Always do what you are afraid to 
do. —EMERSON. 


Fear not for the future, weep not 
for the past. —SHELLEY. 


The making of friends who are real 
friends, is the best token we have of 
a man’s success in life. 

—Epwarp E. HAte. 


I want to see all war end, not this 
one only, and until we realize that the 
enemy is not in Germany and Japan 
alone but in America, in the selfish 
materialism of our own hearts, in the 
demands we make on life and other 
people, in our pleasure-loving godless- 
ness, in our want of inner control, 
we shall miss the real point. 

—S. M. SHoemaker, D.D. 


SELFLESSNESS vs. SELFISHNESS 


Some say, “Life is what we make it— 
One must give before they take it!” 
Though Nature warns, “Self is su- 
preme,” 
Life need not be a selfish dream. 
So often do we find it so 
For who cares when or where we go. 
How few there are who think of you 
Or even notice what you do. 
The trend is ever for power and pelf. 
Man has only thoughts of self 
And of that Law, Self Preservation, 
A law that brooks no reservation. 
To think of self is Nature’s way 
To guarantee our earthly stay— 
Sheer selfishness does blaze a path. 
But what about the aftermath? 
Yet, there is still another trail 
That leads to joy without travail; 
The trail that enters life’s highway 
Enlightening it from day to day; 
The great highway of selflessness, 
A course from which none need di- 
gress. 
For as down Life’s great track we 
speed 
An answer comes for every need; 
That is, if one sincerely tries— 
Divine Intelligence is wise. 
—Les HInK. 


Service makes men competent. 
—LyYMAN ABBOTT. 





A TEXT 


It is better to hear the re- 
buke of the wise, than for 
a man to hear the song of 
fools.—EccLesiasTEs 7:5. 


Sent in by Peter F. Carlsen, Oak- 
land, Calif. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 














No one can work and achieve ef. 
ficiently with a pack of worries on his 
back. People who enjoy life and radi- 
ate their happiness fear nothing. Fear 
never has led, and never will lead, a 
man victoriously in any phase of life, 
. . . A cheerful frame of mind, re. 
enforced by relaxation, which in itself 
banishes fatigue, is the medicine that 
puts all Ghosts of Fear on the run! 
So, get fun out of what you do—and 
you will do much, and be glad that 
you are alive. 

—Gerorce MaTTHEW Apams, 


Happiness quite unshared can 
scarcely be called happiness; it has 
no taste. —BRONTE. 


Empires built on force will always 
be destroyed. Those built on trust in 
Christ will remain. 

—JosePH R. Sizoo, D.D. 


Small kindnesses, small courtesies, 
small considerations, habitually prac- 
tised in our social intercourse, give 
a greater charm to the character than 
the display of great talent and accom- 
plishment. —KELTY. 


Justice to all and favors unto none, 
If we would hold the laurels we have 
won; 
When we shall own the brotherhood of 
man, 
Justice to all and not to one in ten, 
Freedom for all, under a common law, 
Will war and discord cease, and not 
till then. . 
—F. L. Hawkes. 


There is no easy method of learn- 
ing difficult things. The method is to 
close the door, give out that you are 
not at home, and work. 

—JosePH DE MaisTRE. 


The reward of doing one duty is 
the power to do another.—BeEn Azal. 


Excellence, in any department, can 
now be attained only by the labor of 
a lifetime. It is not purchased at a 
lesser price. —SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Four things come not back—the 
spoken word, the sped arrow, the past 
life, and the neglected opportunity. 

—FROM THE ARABIAN. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 














FOR VICTORY TODAY 
E55 TOMORROW 


This War Savings Flag which flies today 
over companies, large and small, all across 
the land means business. It means, first, 
that 10% of the company’s gross pay roll is 
being invested in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 


It also means that the employees of all these 
companies are doing their part for Victory 
... by helping to buy the guns, tanks, and 
planes that America and her allies must have 
to win. 

It means that billions of dollars are being 
diverted from “bidding” for the constantly 
shrinking stock of goods available, thus put- 
ting a brake on inflation. And it means that 
billions of dollars will be held in readiness 
for post-war readjustment. 


PYRO " Save With 
ring 


Get This Flag Flying Now! 


Think what 10% of the national income, 
saved in War Bonds now, month after month, 
can buy when the war ends! 


For Victory today .. . and prosperity tomor- 
row, keep the War Bond Pay-roll Savings 
Plan rolling in your firm. Get that flag fly- 
ing now! Your State War Savings Staff Ad- 
ministrator will gladly explain how you may 
do so. 


If your firm has not already installed the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, now is the time to do so. 
For full details, plus samples of result-getting 
literature and promotional helps, write or 
wire: War Savings Staff, Section F, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


War Savings Bonds 





This Space Is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 


FORBES 
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would happen to your business 
if your health should fail ? 





GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
May Building Chanin Building 
2600 North Shore Av 122 East 42nd Street 


CANADA: 320 Boy St., Toronto 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CHEeTES 














